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Hunting, Shooting, and Fishing ; a Sporting 
Miscellany, with Anecdotic Chapters about 
Horses and Dogs. (London: Sampson 
Low & Co., 1877.) 

Shooting, Yachting, and Sea-Fishing Trips, 
at Home and on the Continent. Second 
Series. Two Volumes. By “ Wildfowler,” 
“Snapshot.” (London: Chapman & 
Hall, 1877.) 


Tue former of these books belongs to the 
smoking-room and the railway carriage 
rather than to the library, the “ Anecdotic 
Chapters about Horses and Dogs,” which 
might have enabled it to claim a place on 
the Natural History shelves, having been 
entirely omitted. They are the less to be 
regretted, as a paper which it does contain 
on the dogs introduced in Dickens’s tales— 
“Bull’s Eye,” “ Boxer,”’ Dora’s “ Jip,” and 
the rest—is the poorest in the collection. 
It only shows, what was well known before, 
that Charles Dickens possessed a keen eye 
for observing the habits of dogs, especially 
the humbler kinds of dogs, and was skilled 
in heightening the interest attaching to his 
human characters by the juxtaposition of 
canine traits. He has no claim, however, to 
be called (as he is styled here) the Landseer 
of Fiction. This title belongs of right to Sir 
W. Scott, whose dogs are generally aristo- 
cratic and powerful, like those of Velasquez. 
The rest of the book consists of sporting 
sketches, many of them teeming with un- 
restrained merriment, and some very good 
of their kind. They are for the most part 
constructed on the familiar device of de- 
tailing the blunders of a novice in hunting 
and woodcraft, which seems productive of 
fresh fun to every succeeding generation. 
There is a wide field for the exercise of this 
species of literary art in hunting. Given a 
cit who has never crossed country, mount 
him on a thorough-bred, and send him for a 
day with the Galway Blazers, and his ad- 
ventures are certain to be ludicrous in the 
eyes of lovers of the chase. Similarly, the 
mishaps of a lady, or of a portly soap- boiler 
who has suddenly come into a large fortune, 
im search of a horse cannot fail, if drawn 
by a practised hand, to prove amusing. 
Embellish the recital (as is done here) by 
the pencil of Phiz, and no more words are 
needed to show how attractive these stories 
must be to every sportsman. The author 
18 most happy in his hunting and racing 
reminiscences, being evidently thoroughly 
at home with a horse. It is only doing him 
Justice to say that many of his situations are 
Just what it would have charmed Leech to 





illustrate. ‘ Huntingcrop Hall” is one of 


the most amusing of these stories. The very 
name tells the sagacious reader what to 
expect. It details the horror of a pretender 
when he finds himself for the first time 
on a spirited horse following the hounds, 
and the woeful adventures which befel him. 
Finally, after the horse has run away with 
him and carried him over a brook before 
which the rest of the field had quailed, by 
pure accident he finds himself in at the 
death, and is sufficiently quick-witted to make 
the most of the situation, so that the history 
ends, as we suppose such equestrian epics 
ought to do, with the hero’s happy marriage 
to the squire’s daughter. If stories of this 
flimsy texture furnish five minutes’ amuse- 
ment to a tired sportsman, they must be 
taken to have fulfilled their end, little exalted 
as it may be from an artistic point of view. 
The shooting sketches proceed on similar 
lines. A favourite artifice consists in de- 
picting an ignorant but boastful shot who 
brings several dead head of game in his 
pockets, and by cunningly shooting away 
from his friends is able to produce some 
evidence of his skill at luncheon time. Or 
arash sportsman is made to shoot his de- 
pendents, blow in his own drawing-room 
window, and nearly murder his children. 
A more ambitious chapter celebrates a night’s 
wild-fowl shooting. The locality is very 
properly shrouded in darkness, or the amount 
of ducks, teal, and golden-eye which whistle 
and quack as they fly over it would assuredly 
tempt “ Wildfowler,”’ the author of the second 
book on our list, to its muddy shores. The 
almost contemptuous indifference, too, which 
these birds display to much lively conversa- 
tion and blazing of guns, to say nothing of 
the misadventures of a Scotch baillie among 
the bogs, shows that they must be wonder- 
fully unsophisticated. Perhaps the author 
would reply—as did the scholar in Lord 
Bacon’s jest, who first frightened, by talking, 
the rabbits which his friends were about to 
shoot, and then pleaded that he did not know 
they understood Latin—that these wildfow] 
could not be expected to understand Scotch. 
The practical angler will not find many 
“wrinkles’’ in the chapters devoted to fishing. 
The account of salmon-spearing belongs to a 
bygone era, and takes us back to the days of 
Scrope. Carp are among the most difficult 
of fishes to be tempted by a bait, so the 
angler who comes back disappointed for the 
twentieth time from the pond edged with 
water-lilies where he has watched them sail- 
ing round grandly indifferent to his lures 
will read with pleasure the apparently sim- 
ple means by which two goodly piles of this 
fish were secured in a few hours. The 
wearied trout-fisher in the same way may be- 
stow asmile on the miseries which befall Mr. 
Felix when he first tries to throw a fly. 
Perhaps these pages, too, will recall to his 
mind the misadventures of Mr. Briggs of 
happy memory. Thus they will acquire a 
secondary claim to his gratitude. Every- 
one will enjoy the Cockney lady’s experiences 
at the Highland games, with their capital 
illustrations. Barring two or three somewhat 
broad jokes which might well have been 
omitted, the book is a good specimen of a 
style which is always popular among those 
fond of outdoor amusement. It deserves 





commendation, too, for not being interlarded 
with slang and sporting jargon, by which so 
many hunting sketches are disfigured ; and 
this is no light merit in the eyes of all who 
love their mother tongue. 

The increase of holidays in late years, 
coupled with the greater diffusion of wealth, 
has resulted in an abundant supply of men 
devoted to field sports. As a natural con- 
sequence, the means of gratifying this taste 
become more costly year by year. Leaving 
out of account salmon- rivers and deer- 
forests, which fetch enormous rentals, the 
value of partridge-shooting and _ trout- 
streams, especially in the neighbourhood of 
London, has correspondingly risen, so that 
men of moderate means are altogether pre- 
cluded from their coveted pleasures. In 
default, therefore, of trout and partridges, 
many keen sportsmen turn their attention 
to wild-fowl shooting along our estuaries 
and sea-shores, and for fishing betake them- 
selves to marine fish. The former diversion 
is somewhat precarious, and greatly depend- 
ant at the best of times upon weather. 
Besides which, the more popular it is the 
less satisfactory does it become, as constant 
shooting soon renders waterfowl shy, or al- 
together drives them away. Sea-fishing with 
a rod we regard as for the most part a 
delusion. The bass is said by those who 
have been lucky enough to catch one with a 
rod and large fly to give sport equal to the 
wild rushes of a salmon. But so many 
factors must harmonise before a bass can be 
taken—wind, tide, weather, time of the day 
and year, &c.—that its pursuit is very dis- 
appointing. With hand-lines, on the contrary, 
sea-fish of some kind may easily be taken all 
the year through; but not every angler is 
enthusiastic enough to brave cold and ex- 
posure in an open boat, to say nothing of 
rough weather and seasickness, in attempts 
to take pollack or whiting. Still there are 
multitudes of fishermen who are quite con- 
tent to enjoy their favourite sport with all 
these disadvantages, provided they have 
reasonable hopes of taking fish, while 
shooters of waterfowl are deterred by no 
amount of discomfort from perambulating 
the sea-coast. ‘ Wildfowler’s” book on 
Shooting and Sea-Fishing is an attempt to 
furnish both classes of sportsmen with par- 
ticulars of localities, &c., where each may 
gratify its taste. Besides the chapter spe- 
cially devoted to these subjects, many re- 
miniscences of shooting and yachting are 
added, so that the greatest lover of gun and 
hand-line cannot complain that his appetite 
for such narratives is stinted. Whether the 
intellectual fare thus set before him is of 
so varied a kind as not to pall upon the 
palate, or whether it possesses sufficient 
excellence to attract the scholarly sportsman, 
is quite another question, To our mind, 
these chapters are singularly monotonous 
and uninteresting, because they are made up 
of never-ending captures of fish and fowl, 
without a word which shows any apprecia- 


tion of these creatures’ varied instincts and . 


habits. Painful though it be to say so, a book 


which is otherwise full of practical hints 
reads too much like a record of perpetual 
slaughter. The peculiar language in which 
the writer describes his achievements — 
heightens this impression, Some birds he 
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“ prasses,” others he “smashes” with his 
choke-bored guns and Schultze cartridges, 
while yet a third flock is ‘sent to its happy 
feeding-grounds.” A man of tender feelings 
towards the brute creation (and the true 
sportsman is always compassionate) would 
never indulge in such language. Its con- 
stant use greatly impairs the pleasure which 
these shooting and sea-fishing trips would 
otherwise give, and even prompts a senti- 
ment of repugnance to their author analo- 
gous to what a lover of the horse experiences 
when he sees that noble animal needlessly 
spurred and ill used by a so-called sports- 
man. These volumes, therefore, will give 
most gratification to two classes of men— 
first, to the mere professional wild-fowl 
shooters, the ‘“‘gunners” who supply the 
markets ; secondly, to those who have no 
higher ideal of sport than destruction of 
life, who espouse in sober earnest the spirit 
of Sydney Smith’s saying, “This is a fine 
day; let us go and kill something.” The 
former will find ample directions herein for 
the pursuit of their craft; the latter may 
revel in a battwe-like frequency of shooting 
and killing, which may be exemplified by 
“‘ Wildfowler’s’”’ account of his sport off 
Dungeness :—“ An immense flock of sea- 
birds flew within range, and I fired the long 
four-bore gun into the file, when I floored 
over thirty birds of small size, so that we 
had birds at almost every meal during our 
stay on board.” 

In short, the great defect of this book is 
that it is not written by a naturalist ; there- 
fore no fascination can be lent to the narra- 
tive of sport, no element of interest added 
to the lists of captured birds and fishes. 
The reader is constantly reminded of the 
poulterer and fishmonger’s ledger, rather 
than sympathetically attracted to two 
spheres of sporting which are certain to be 
largely developed in the future. As we 
peruse “ Wildfowler’s ” account of shooting 
greenshanks and sandpipers on the shores 
of Canvey Island—where one curlew “ is 
quite smashed,”’ and with the second shot 
another winged—we gladly turn from the 
monotonous record of slaughter to such a 
narrative as Mr. A. EK. Knox’s delightful 
observations on the manner in which a 
peregrine struck down mallards in the great 
bog of Killeen, when “TI abandoned both 
dog and gun,” he tells us, “for a couple of 
days, and relinquished for that time some of 
the best snipe-shooting in Ireland, for the 
sake of improving my acquaintance with the 
peregrine in her winter-quarters.” ‘ Wild- 
fowler ’’ will object that his purpose was not 
to write observations on the manner of life 
of our native wild birds and beasts ; but our 
contention is that a sporting book which 
does not exhibit a certain tender apprecia- 
tion of the quaint traits manifested in the 
existence of these creatures very soon palls 
upon the true sportsman’s mind, who must 
be more or less of a naturalist to be a 
genuine sportsman. The gun, for instance, 
was hardly ever out of the hands of the late 
Charles St. John. In every page of his 
delightful writings it is fired with almost 
certain destruction to bird or beast ; bat his 
tenderness for the brute creation, the keen 
eye with which he notes the subterfages, 
instincts, and manner of life of the com- 





monest fowl or fish in the Loch of Spynie 
or the sandhills of the Findhorn, not merely 
conciliates his reader at once, but puts him 
on the best of terms with him, so that no 
sporting books in the language can be read 
over and over again with such ever-increasing 
delight as his books on Scottish sport. 

“ Wildfowler” is, unfortunately, so little 
of an ornithologist that his descriptions 
of sport are not unfrequently obscure. 
There is no attempt at a careful discrimina- 
tion of the birds he shoots. ‘Pipers’ and 
“shanks’’ comprise more than a dozen 
species of waders, some of them common 
enough, others much too rare to be made 
indiscriminately into a sea-pie. Again, why 
does he write of shooting “divers,” as if no 
possible misapprehension could result? A 
bird-lover is wholly in the dark when he 
meets such vague generalities, which may 
mean any fowl that dives, from a cormorant 
to a dabchick. Sometimes the term “ ox- 
bird”’ is used provincially for a dunlin or 
sanderling, sometimes for a ringed dotterel ; 
yet no hint is given: to what bird it is con- 
fined in this book. 

These blemishes are the more to be re- 
gretted because in his deprecation of battwes 
and pigeon-shooting some of the keenest of 
living sportsmen will agree with him. The 
unrelieved butchery of the latter, and the 
tame character of the former, sport, which 
calls forth no mental powers in the sports- 
man by enabling him to match skill and ex- 
perience with brute cunning, and which even 
cuts him off from observing the working of 
his dogs, deservedly merits reprobation. 
Perhaps, however, some grounds of justi- 
fication may be urged for grouse-driving 
in certain cases, as when a favourable 
breeding-time and fine weather cause the 
birds to pack early in the season, and the 
like. We are wholly at one with ‘ Wild- 
fowler’? when he condemns needless cruelty 
in sport, and those modern fashions which 
claim of the sportsman nothing but physical 
endurance in firing guns. Sport to our 
mind consists quite as much in finding game 
as in killing it. 

Having thus indicated the general cha- 
racter of ‘‘ Wildfowler’s” Shooting, Yachting, 
and Sea-Fishing Trips, we must add a word 
of commendation for the exhaustive manner 
in which the subject of economical shooting 
on the Continent is handled. Apart, too, 
from his burlesque chapters on yachting, 
the sea-fishing trips show what a neglected 
field lies before the possessor of a small 
yacht, if he betakes himself to hand-line 
fishing round our coasts. There are many 
disagreeables, indeed, connected with it un- 
less a man is of an enthusiastic nature, not 
troubled with a squeamish interior; but we 
can personally bear testimony to its charms 
as a mode of healthy recreation, apart from 
its economic advantages. A carefully drawn- 
up list of stations for sea-fishing and wild- 
fowl shooting round the coast is appended, 
which renders this book the most complete 
of all which treat of these modes of sport. 
With Folkard’s book on wildfowl shooting 
to supply details of the different methods 
used to circumvent water-fowl, Wilcock’s 
Sea Fisherman for minutive of lines, snoods, 
&c., and these volumes to furnish enthusiasm 
and hints on localities brought up to the 





present day, it will be the wild-sportsman’s 
own fault if he cannot this winter fill his bag 
to his heart’s content. M. G. Warkiys. 








Notices of the Historic Persons Buried in the 
Chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula, in the 
Tower of London. By Doyne C. Bell, 
F.S.A. (London: John Murray, 1877.) 


Wuew Lord Macaulay wrote a description of 
this little chapel in the first volume of his 
History, it was disfigured by a whitewashed 
ceiling and high pews and galleries, so that 
the proportions of the building, small as it 
is, were rendered absolutely dwarfish. Now 
the pews are replaced by low open seats, 
a sixteenth-century timber roof has been 
disclosed by the removal of the ceiling, the 
gallery is gone, and a new stone pulpit and 
reredos in the Decorated style take the place 
of the incongruous structures which for- 
merly disfigured the east end. The new 
work .is perhaps a little too ornamental to 
be consistent with the extreme plainness of 
what is left of the original architecture, but 
is not wholly out of keeping with it. The 
diaper work on the reredos is very effective, 
and resembles a pattern at Lincoln Cathedral, 
which is of about the same dateas the original 
chapel. During the restoration a small 
piscina and a squint into the chancel were 
discovered at the east end of the only aisle, 
and are now left visible. They were con- 
nected with an altar of St. Mary which for- 
merly stood there, near the place occupied 
by the Cholmondeley monument since its 
removal from the front of the chancel. The 
squint is blocked up by the handsome Eliza- 
bethan monument of the Blounts, which 
covers the north wall of the chancel. The 
altar had, of course, been removed before 
its erection. It is not, however, the archi- 
tecture or the history of the edifice to 
which the peculiar interest attaching to this 
chapel is due. Though built in the reign of 
Edward I., it was burnt down in 1512, and 
rebuilt about twenty years later, and nothing 
remains of the older structure except the 
western window. 

Since then it has been used as a burial 
place for persons dying in the Tower, and 
the pavement concealed in nameless graves 
the bones of three queens of England, and 
of great men who died there as traitors, 
from the Earl of Kildare to the Scotch rebel 
lords in 1745, the last persons who suffered 
by the axe in England. 

When the chapel was restored, the pave- 
ment was taken up, and the remains were, 
as far as possible, identified by comparison 
with portraits and other evidence. Mr. 
Bell gives a detailed account of these pro- 
ceedings, and has collected a quantity of 
information about the trials and executions, 
not only of the persons whose remains were 
thus discovered, but of others who suffered 
death within the Tower. It is clear from 
the comparison of the different executions, 
that, in the sixteenth century at least, the 
method of decapitation in England was not 
always the same. Queen Anne Boleyn was 
executed with a sword, which was commoner 
on the Continent than in onr island. In 


Germany, quicksilver was sometimes in- 
serted in a hollow within the blade, to give 
a greater momentum to the blow. When 
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this weapon was used the patient usually 
knelt, or sat in a chair, as the sword is 
more suitable for a horizontal or slanting 
than for a perpendicular blow. The author 
of The History of Two Queens speaks of 
Anne Boleyn as “bending towards the 
block,” but this detail may be due to imagi- 
nation. It is not mentioned by the autho- 
rities quoted by Mr. Bell. When the axe 
was used, the person to be operated on 
laid his head on a block, which was usually 
of such a height that a kneeling posture was 
required. This is evident not only from the 
descriptions of several executions, but also 
from the specimen now in the Tower. The Earl 
of Essex, however, is distinctly said to have 
lain down “flat along on the boards.” It 
took three strokes to cut his head off, and 
certainly the kneeling position would seem 
to give the executioner a better chance of 
doing his work well. No mechanical ap- 
pliance for beheading seems to have been 
ever used at the Tower, though rudimentary 
guillotines were employed both in Scotland 
and at Halifax. 

The speeches on the scaffold quoted by 
Mr. Bell have been no doubt a little 
doctored-up for public circulation, but are 
probably substantially correct. The tone 
that pervades them is usually an acknow- 
ledgment that death was deserved, but rarely 
a confession of the crime for which death was 
inflicted. The expression of loyalty to the 
Sovereign and the absence of any indication 
of resentment are remarkable. For, whatever 
some historians may say about the fair trial 
by their peers of State prisoners under the 
Tudor dynasty, the jury, though charged to 
have the fear of God before their eyes, had 
the fear of their Sovereign much more 
present with them. Men felt, too, in a way 
which we can hardly realise now, the duty of 
obeying their Sovereign and sinking their 
personal judgment in deference to his will. 
It was common enough for inquisitions to 
be drawn up at head-quarters and sent down 
into the counties for juries to find upon their 
oath, the form of the document implying 
that the information was supplied by the 
jurors. 

And now for one or two small criticisms. 
Does Mr. Bell really think that the endorse- 
ment of Anne Boleyn’s letter from the 
Tower is in Cromwell’s hand? In spite of 
the authorities which he quotes in favour of 
the genuineness of the letter, we think that 
a careful comparison of the writing with 
others of the same period would convince 
him that that copy at least is not earlier 
than the reign of Anne Boleyn’s daughter, 
whether the letter is a fabrication or not. 
The style also is so distinctively Elizabethan, 
or even Kuphuist, that it is difficult to believe 
the letter was composed muci: before this 
copy was written. The same lady’s hope uf 
gomg to Antwerp if she escaped with her 
life is founded on a misreading. The word 
printed as “anveres” is in the original 
“auoure ”—that is, confession, to which the 
writer of the letter had previously referred. 

The remarks about Thomas Cromwell’s 
Speech on the scaffold are not quite clear. 
Mr. Bell quotes one version from Hall, 
which he says was printed by authority, but 
prefers, as more likely to be genuine, 
another version in a Harleian MS. The 





latter, however, is merely a copy of the 
speech printed by Redman; and, therefore, 
possesses no independent authority. As 
Redman had the sole privilege of printing 
the speech, it is not likely that the other 
version was circulated also. These are not 
very important points, perhaps, but even 
when a book has been so carefully compiled 
as this has, it is worth while to direct 
attention to small inaccuracies, more for the 
purpose of correction than of finding fault. 
C. Trice Marry. 








Pastorals of France. By Frederick Wed- 
more. (London: R. Bentley & Son, 1877.) 


Tuese three short stories compared with 
the average three-volume novel are like 
delicate drawings in water-colour placed in 
comparison with splashy daubs in oil. They 
are not meant to startle, to arouse, to lay 
hold of our passions and sway them at the 
will of a master; they rather seek to soothe, 
to restore and refresh the senses, to har- 
monise and tranquillise the heart. The joys 
and sorrows of each scene stand out from a 
background of habitual calmer feeling, and 
from ways of use and wont which endear them- 
selves by their permanency—-a permanency 
helpful in this world of trial and of change. 
The reader feels himself at the end of each 
tale in the greyness of a sweet and slow- 
fading twilight; it is not joyous, not pas- 
sionately sad, but harmonious, and favour- 
able to a mood of tender thoughtfulness. 
The incidents are of the slightest kind, 
and the characters are lightly but lovingly 
sketched. ‘‘ Pastorals” these tales can 
hardly in a strict sense be named; but they 
possess some of the poetic quality and tone 
of the pastoral. In “A Last Love at Pornic,” 
to the simplicities of a French country 
household Mr. Rutterby brings the simpli- 
city of refined old bachelorhood from his 
London hermitage. The vacancy of a lost love 
of two-and-twenty years past he has hidden 
behind his collector’s treasures—drawings 
of Crome, etchings of Rembrandt. At 
Pornic a kind of autumnal love is born 
within him, a St. Martin’s summer of tender 
emotion. The fugues of Bach no more de- 
tract from the naiveté of Ondelette than the 
water-colours of Crome detract. from the 
innocence of Philip Rutterby. Ondelette, 
her father feels, is a sister of Shakspere’s 
Miranda; and the Miranda of Pornic is not 
to be bestowed upon an art-collector verg- 
ing on elderly years, and possessed of a 
tender and unworldly heart ; she is made of 
course for Prince Ferdinand, called for the 
present occasion Jules Gérard, ‘a young 
man of some little talent, sous-préfet of 
Saumur, only twenty-eight years of age.” 
The new shy love of the English old 
bachelor has almost betrayed itself, but 
happily not quite; and he knows his timid 
dream of happiness is but a dream. It is all 
right, and as it should be; a little teuder 
idealising has even already gone on in 
Ondelette’s breast about the youthful sows- 
préfet, who will never appreciate like 
Rutterby her playing of Bach. He is a 
manly fellow; why should he not obtain his 
happiness? And so Philip Rutterby, with 
geutle reserve, gives place to him, and re- 
turns from the sweet hopes and fears and 


human lives beside the sea to his quiet 
London square, and his well-chosen Man- 
tegnas and Marcantonios. 

‘Yvonne of Croisic ” is a second story of 
defeated love; but the lovers here are from 
humble life—Rohan, the fisher youth, 
Yvonne, the farmer’s daughter. And the 
force which parts their lives and shows 
itself superior to their individual wills is 
the local genius of their parted homes. 
This motive is wrought into the story with 
entire verisimilitude and true pathetic power. 
Piriac is beyond the furthest point, and to 
be beyond the furthest point is to be beyond 
imagination’s furthest reach. At Piriac is 
Rohan’s mother, blind and old, rooted to the 
soil; at Croisic is Yvonne’s father, to be 
cared for and comforted, and there are the 
cattle to be fed. And so the young 
hearts must bow before the decree of fate. 
But the submission is made with a strong 
pathetic quietude, derived from the self- 
reliance bred by that lonely country. The 
influence of the sea, of the solitude, is made 
a part of the story, not in the way of 
“scenery ”’ so much as in the way of a dra- 
matic element, blending with and presiding 
over the action of human passions and 
human wills. The following passage ends 
this the most beautiful and remarkable of 
the three Pastorals; it is the long bright 
autumn day in the early morning of which 
Yvonne’s mother has died, and on which, 
later, she has bidden her lover farewell :— 


“The day had changed to afternoon, From 
Croisic port the fishing-boats with spread sails, 
orange and brown-red, were scudding round the 
= end to the live, open sea. The bathers had 
athed ; the post had come from Saint-Nazaire 
and far-away Nantes; the dinner-cloth was laid 
on Builloré’s inn table; Jeanne, Builloré’s 
daughter, was making ready for her father’s 
dining guests. And about the farm, far from all 
this little life ef Croisic, shadows gathered, of the 
quiet afternoon. The sun crept round to the 
house-side; glowed more tenderly on roof and 
haystack and wide-stretching field. No one came 
near, and no sound broke the stillness; the barn- 
door fowls crossed the yard; the clock ticked 
very gently ; and the day wore on. 

“ They had said nothing to each other—father 
and child. The old man knew nothing, imagined 
nothing, of Rohan’s visit. Even yesterday, the 
uneasy thought of the stranger had been past, for 
him. It was of quite other things that he was 
brooding now, with worn eyes, now closed, now 
open. 

az At last—one cannot say why, save that such 
times must have an end, and common life, the 
life of work and rest, be lived-out after all—at last 
he looked up, appealing, to Yvonne, who rose with 
him, and they went together, her head touching 


| his shoulder gently, to the door. 








“¢Tt is time to feed the cattle, said the old 
man. 

“She understood that word, and in a deeper 
sense than he, all that it signified of common task 
and lonely life resumed. 

““¢ Tt is time to feed the cattle.’ 

“ ¢ Out, mon pere.’ 

“ And that new death, and that dead love, were 
both among the order of accepted things.” 


The third of Mr. Wedmore’s Pastorals, 
‘‘The Four Bells of Chartres,” is once more 
a history of the effort of a life running 
slowly in the ways of use and wont to gain 
an existence a little quicker, more varied, 
more vivid, and of the failure of that effort. 
It is the old priest of Le Coudry, seeming 
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“a part of the landscape and its loneliness,” 
who has taken to his home his dead 
brother’s daughter, Clementine, to be the 
brightness of his old age. But she is 
Paris-bred, and cannot “enter intimately 
into lives so firmly set as those of La 
Beauce,” and it is natural that the worth- 
less young Adrien Roquette, fresh from the 
Boulevards, with his voluble politeness, his 
fashionable garments, and his easy profes- 
sions of love, should fill her girl’s imagina- 
tion. After her marriage she returns once 
more, a sorrowful wife, to die with the old 
Curé beside her bed. Clementine is gone ; 
Adrien, after a second bankruptcy, makes a 
second fortune in Paris. But old M. De- 
vallet, the Curé, remains—“ seventy-four ; 
firm, seemingly, as years ago; flowing hair 
still iron-grey ; lines softened and saddened 
about the mouth,” carrying still with him 
his lonely sorrow along his scarcely varying 
way of life until the end be reached. 
Epwarp Downey. 








GREEK POETRY. 
Tecueil de Poémes historiques en Gree vulgaire, 
velatifs a la Turquie et aux Principautés 
danubiennes. Publiés, traduits et annotés 


par Emile Legrand. (Paris: Leroux, 
1877.) 


THE poems contained in this collection are 
of very various length, the shortest, that on 
the death of Michael Cantacuzenos, being 
comprised in twenty-two lines, while the 
longest, the history of the exploits of Michael 
the Brave, extends to more than thirteen 
hundred. Most of them have been printed 
before, in one form or another, but M. Le- 
grand’s excuse for reprinting them is that the 
previous editions are either extremely rare 
or very incorrect. The scene of the events 
described is laid in three cases at Constan- 
tinople, in one in Wallachia, in two in Crete, 
and in one in Zante; and, as regards date, 
they belong, with two exceptions, to the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
literary merit of these compositions is small, 
and from an historical point of view they can 
hardly be called important; they have no- 
thing of the spontaneity, originality, and 
variety of the Greek ballads, nor do they 
possess the interest attaching to the earlier 
poems in the popular language which are 
anterior to the taking of Constantinople by 
the Turks. Their value principally consists 
in the material they furnish towards the 
literary history of the Greek language. 
Each of them is accompanied by a French 
translation on the opposite page, and is pre- 
ceded by an elaborate introduction, explain- 
ing the circumstances recorded and what is 
known of the poem. The name of M. 
Legrand is a sutlicient guarantee of the 
thoroughness of the work. 

The Michael Cantacuzenos whose death is 
described in the first poem was a wealthy 
and overbearing Greek at Constantinople in 
the sixteenth century, who by means of the 
friendship of the Grand Vizier of the period, 
with whom he shared the fruits of his ex- 
tortions, was enabled to protect or persecute 
his fellow-countrymen according as suited 
him; but at last, when his conduct became 
intolerable, he was hanged at his own door 





by the Sultan’s orders. Two centuries later a 
similar fate awaited another Greek, Stavrak- 
oglou, who had risen to importance in the 
same manner. His immense wealth is de- 
scribed in the poem which bears his name, 
and the writer, who expresses his conviction 
that along with his life he lost his soul also, 
moralises on his fate as a warning against 
injustice and excessive love of riches. These 
two are specimens of the iniquitous class of 
Phanariote Greeks, who obtained influence 
as agents of the Turkish Government, and 
ruined their Christian brethren, while they 
obtained for them an evil repute. On the 
other hand, Michael the Brave, whose history 
is given at great length by a poet called 
Stavrinos, was an heroic personage, distin- 
guished by valiant exploits as Prince of Wal- 
lachia in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. In the course of his successful 
contests with theTurks he captures Rustchuk 
and burns Nicopolis and Widdin; he also 
defeats the King of Hungary ; but at last 
he is forced to take refuge in Germany, and 
meets his end by treachery arising from 
jealousy. His chronicle, which is rhymed 
throughout, and the last two hundred lines 
of which are devoted toa lament on his death, 
is interspersed with numerous Wallachian and 
Turkish words. The four Cretan poems, which 
have not been published before, all relate tothe 
Sphakiotes, the valiant tribe of mountaineers 
who occupy the fastnesses of the White 
Mountains in the western part of the island, 
the highest summits of which dispute the 
palm with the great central mass of Mount 
Ida. The first three describe the disastrous 
insurrection of 1770, the leader of which, 
Dascalogiannes, was captured and put to 
death by the Turks. This revolt took place 
in connexion with the enterprise of Alexis 
Orloff, the agent of the Empress Cathe- 
rine II. in the Mediterranean, who by his 
ambitious designs and incompetency brought 
great ruin on the Greeks in the Morea. 
The fourth belongs to a somewhat later 
period, and describes a rising of the Spha- 
kiotes against a great Ottoman proprietor 
called Alidakis, who had been the scourge 
of the country through his oppressions, and 
his consequent death; it is a long and very 
curious poem. Like the Cretan romance of 
Erotocritos, and the ballads lately published 
by M. Jeannaraki, these compositions con- 
tain many peculiarities of dialect, and 
among them a number of ancient Greek 
words which are only preserved in that 
country. 

The two remaining poems turn on the 
traditional enmity between the Jews and 
Greeks in the east of Europe. The first of 
these, the ‘ Story of the Jewess Marcada,”’ 
which is a tale of gallantry and adventure, 
is placed at Constantinople in the year 1667 ; 
and the mixed spirit of piety and rascality 
with which it is told is highly amusing. 
The beauty of the young Jewess is described 
in rapturous terms, as is also the case in 
some of the Romaic ballads, in which the 
‘EpaorovXa forms a conspicuous figure ; but, 
while in those she is always represented as re- 
sisting the urgency of her Greek suitor, owing 
to the opposition of her mother, in this instance 
she conspires to escape from her family. The 
lover of Marcada is a young Albanian, called 
Demos, who succeeds in carrying her off 








from her home.ontside the walls of the city, 
and with the assistance of an armed band of 
friends conveys herto a placeat some distance 
off. They are pursued by the Turkish 
mounted police, whom the Jewish commu. 
nity set on their track ; but while these are 
taking a siesta, they steal their horses and 
make off. After this, the Jews are forced to 
pay the Turkish caimacam the money they 
promised for the recovery of the girl, and 
everyone laughs at them, and calls them 
the “women of the Albanians.” Demos 
bears away the fair one to Bucharest, where 
he is received with honour by the Walla. 
chian prince; and, after the baptism of the 
Jewess, the marriage is celebrated at the 
Court. The hero’s highest merit, in the 
poet’s opinion, consists in his having made 
the Jews taste the cup of bitterness. The 
second poem turns on a fiction which is 
widely spread in the East, and the counter. 
part of which is repeated with much detail 
even at the present day, of the Jews having 
crucified a Christian child. On this occa- 
sion the scene is Zante in 1712. In the 
introductory notice the true facts of the 
story are given, which do not in any way 
implicate the Jews. 

At the end of the volume M. Legrand has 
appended a valuable Glossary of rare words 
which occur in these compositions; and 
this, together with similar ones in Passow’s 
Popularia Carmina Graeciae recentioris, and 
Jeannaraki’s work already referred to, add 
considerably to our knowledge of the lan- 
guage. None of these, it is true, are com- 
plete, or of equal merit all through ; and we 
are surprised that M. Legrand should have 
introduced such simple words as dypiorw 
and yAvxogiA@, and such ordinary ones as 
Kaxopaiverat, and ovdover, while no notice is 
taken of the rarer yaéd« (which is derived 
from the Turkish hal, “state” or ‘“con- 
dition”), though it occurs on p. 276. But 
we are less disposed to complain of these 
irregularities than to be thankful for the 
help afforded in a field in which there are so 
few workers. We also hail with pleasure 
the editor’s announcement that Fanriel’s 
Chants populaires de la Gréce moderne, the 
earliest of all the collections of Greek 
ballads, is to be completed. The third 
volume, which was promised more than 
fifty years ago, is in his hands and will 
shortly be published. H. F. Tozer. 








Calendar of State Papers. Domestic Series. 
Charles I., 1639-40, preserved in Her 
Majesty’s Public Record Office. Edited 
by William Douglas Hamilton, Esq., 
F.S.A. (London : Longmans & Co., 1877.) 


Tus volume takes in the period from the 


beginning of October, 1639, to the end of 


March, 1640—the breathing-time after the 
first ineffectual Bishops’ War, the precious 
respite given to Charles to set his house nm 
order, and devoted to a hopeless dead-lift 
effort to keep things as they were. We are 
shown the state of England during the last 
of those royal days, dear to Clarendon and 
to the Vicar of Bray, “ when loyalty no 
harm meant.” As we read, we wonder 
more and more at the long-suffering of our 
forefathers. The king and his creatures 
may be acquitted of direct evil intention, 
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but their reckless stubbornness, their infa- 
tuated conceit, their dulness of apprehen- 
sion, are plainly recorded in the acts of their 
government. Decisions on many private 
as well as public matters were really, and 
not merely in name, the decisions of the 
king. His intervention was sometimes 
proffered as an alternative to the operation 
of the law. Im one such case he availed 
himself of the opportunity to drive a hard 
bargain for his kinsman Lenox, and pro- 
yoked a petition from the duke’s adver- 
saries, the Merchants Adventurers, in which 
their indignation is very thinly veiled under 
the expressions of conventional loyalty. 
They will rather abide the peril of the law 
than submit to the exorbitant terms proposed. 

Prominent in the Scotch correspond- 
ence of the volume is that with Patrick 
Ruthven, Lord Ettrick, Governor of Edin- 
burgh Castle, and with Sir Michael Ern- 
ley, Governor of Berwick. LEttrick is 
staunch, but hard beset. The fortifications 
are “decayed and ready to fall” —two of 
the outer walls actually do fall, provoking 
the obvious Jericho taunt from the Cove- 
nanters. There is imminent danger of a 
siege—‘‘the people are ready to cut our 
throats.” Ettrick sees no other way to 
get in the powder and match he wants so 
badly than by smuggling it in barrels of 
beer. He begs to know by signal shots 
from a ship in Leith Harbour in how many 
weeks, if besieged, he may expect relief. 
He implores Charles, “ for God’s sake, to 
hearken to your commissioners, and not 
disagree with this headstrong people unless 
you can come against them with an army 
befitting your royal person.”” This prudence 
found no response. He was bidden to fire 
the city if it refused him provision, and 
insulted by a futile warning against a sur- 
prise while the new fortifications were in 
hand, 

Charles, like a high and mighty prince, 
orders the provost and bailies to assist Et- 
trick in the reception of the fresh men and 
stores sent. All disturbers are to be punished 
exemplarily as in the case of high treason. 
But he has his qualms. He provides for the 
refusal of the citizens to admit the soldiers. 
In one letter he mentions a plan of 
Ettrick’s (for obtaining aid secretly from 
Berwick) only to reject it in favour of “ the 
more open and honourable course,” but pre- 
sently adds a postscript ordering Ettrick to 
open communications with Ernley, who is to 
aid him “ with as much caution and secrecy 
as may be.” Ettrick received the succours 
boldly, and by his firmness compelled the 
provost to a show of willing obedience. 
The town council only desired to gain the 
consent of the common people, that they 

might not be disturbed in the performance 
of their service.” So the “ hundred soldiers 
with ammunition and victuals”? were peace- 
ably delivered to Ettrick, who put in a good 
word for the citizens—“ they have shown a 
great outward testimony of their desire to 
obey you as they ought;” adding, “I 
heartily wish that they may continue it.” 
The king rightly estimated this “ very great 


Service ” and Ettrick’s “care and dexterity 
inthe management of it.” But the governor’s 
troubles were not over. Earthworks were 
Provisions were 


raised about the castle. 





allowed to pass, but not the timber required 
for repairs. To his remonstrances the an- 
swer was that the works were to “ prevent 
insolencies which might otherwise be com- 
mitted on those who bring in daily provi- 
sions to the castle.” But as the power of 
the Covenanting Committee daily increased, 
the deference of the citizens to the royal 
commands and the patience of Ettrick wore 
out together. His last letter expresses the 
resolution of battering down the earthwork, 
and the king’s reply urges him to chastise 
the “ seditious burghers.” 

The difficulties of Ernley are scarcely 
less. His fortifications are out of repair, 
and he has to smuggle in two or three 
soldiers at a time, disguised as seamen. 
He is harassed with spies, or the dread of 
them, and thwarted by the ill-will of the 
townspeople. He is duly reminded of his 
means of compelling their obedience, and 
enjoined not to spare the house of the 
““mayor or any of quality”’ in quartering 
soldiers upon them. 

Preparations were making for conflict 
on a larger scale. The English Council 
of War sat three times a week; Arundel 
was unceremoniously dismissed from attend- 
ing, and Northumberland, who had no great 
devotion to the work in hand, was set over 
the forces. Though the Parliament was to 
meet in April, the writs for the levy of ship- 
money were to issue even while it was 
sitting, whereat even “the discreet and 
well-affected did much marvel.” For the 
land service some 30,000 or 40,000 men 
were to be pressed. The need of expe- 
rienced officers had been repeatedly urged 
upon Charles—by Ettrick, among others. 
Englishmen and Scotchmen trained in the 
Low Country wars, some of them in high 
command, repaired to England, where it 
was understood that their services would be 
welcome. But the king’s vacillation and 
his distrust of his countrymen prepared for 
them a singular reception. They were 
flung into prison; and from Newgate, the 
Fleet, and the Gatehouse, had leisure to 
reflect on the trust to be reposed in princes, 
and to compose pathetic petitions for release. 
Nothing exasperated Charles more than the 
Covenanters’ assumption that in the English 
Court itself there was sympathy for their 
cause. Ettrick had warned him of the 
fact ; and there were further reminders of it 
in the letter written to Pembroke claiming 
his intervention for peace, and ‘‘ Long 
Phil’s” evident dread lest the Scotch 
lords should come to Court and recall 
the friendly expressions he would fain for- 
get. Already there were signs, ‘‘ harbingers 
preceding still the fates,” giving omen 
of the time, not far distant, when Scotland 
and England would be united in opposition 
to the Government. 

Considering how much Mr. Hamilton 
has done, in the little space at his dis- 
posal, to afford a comprehensive view of 
the contents of the volume, it is no wonder 
that he has passed lightly over the episode 
of the Spanish-Dutch fight in the Downs. 
Yet, perhaps, nowhere is a_ better illus- 
tration of the way in which Charles treated 
things and people. He professed neutrality, 
and allowed the Spanish fleet to take in what 
they could of 500 barrels of powder. While 


the Spaniards were thus engaged, the Datch 
fleet bore down on them. A running fight 
began, both fleets drifting westward through 
the thick fog. The firing was heard by 
the English admiral, Sir John Pennington, 
who soon received a letter from the Dutch 
admiral claiming his aid. The king had 
ordered (so Pennington, before this, hoping 
to keep peace, had told Tromp) that his 
ships should help whichever of the fleets 
was first attacked. Van Tromp declared 
that the Spaniards had been the aggressors, 
and called upon Pennington to obey the 
royal command, But Sir John had received 
later, more sincere, and quite contrary in- 
structions :— 

“Tf the Spaniards defend themselves so well 
that with the help of those few ships with you 
they shall be able to make their party good, then 
you are to give them your best assistance: other- 
wise you must make as handsome a retreat as you 
can in so unlucky a business.” 

Sir John therefore attacked the Dutch ships, 
“shooting many of them through, who did 
not return one shot’ against him, nor against 
the guns of Dover Castle. When two of 
their ships ran aground between Deal and 
Walmer, both forts opened fire on them, and 
the ships were taken for a while. But the 
English let them go, considering “that the 
Holland fleet will speedily come in again, 
and that we shall not be able to keep these 
ships by force if they require them.” The 
Dutch towed off their Spanish prize in spite 
of the castle guns. 

The Spanish overthrow was complete— 
“some taken, some burnt, some sunk, and 
the rest driven towards the French coast.” 
The Kentish folk hated them. The fight 
had been a grateful spectacle to the gentle- 
men who rode from far to behold it. 
The fishermen insulted and plundered the 
Spaniards, to the great indignation of 
Charles. Twenty-four of their ships ran 
on shore to escape the pursuit and the fire- 
ships. ‘'romp came back to anchor in the 
Downs, “ where at his first arrival, with the 
sea compliment of striking sail, in token of 
acknowledgment that his Majesty was 
sovereign of those seas, he shot off 19 pieces 
of ordnance.” 

Peremptory and secret orders were sent 
to Pennington at all hazards to attack 
Tromp as soon as certain ships should arrive, 
but the Dutch Admiral moved off of his own 
accord. Charles, who at first had begyed 
the Spaniards to consider how detrimental 
sunken ships would be to the best harbour 
in his kingdom, closed the business by a 
message to the Cardinal Infante that he had 
done all in his power to assist the Spaniards, 
“for whose loss the King is grievously 
afflicted.’’ He would expect reparation from 
the Dutch, and hopes to be exeused for 
granting their ambassador an audience, 
which was but “ very short and cold.” 

Sir John Pennington’s conduct in the 
matter was a theme for the wrangling of 
the Court parties. The version of the facts 
given by him and his captains was roughly 
disputed in a browbeating letter from North- 
umberland, who had, however, stovd his 
friend against the “ Papists and Spanish 
faction,” and “the malice of those profane 
knaves who hate those honest Protestants 





| they now term Puritans.” 
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This strife was not confined to Whitehall. 
The untitled Catholics, indeed, paid dearly 
for the offences of the Romanising hierarchy 
of the national Church. The relaxation of the 
lawsagainst recusants was but fitful, but there 
are some piteous cases here recorded. One, 
a prisoner, in danger of his life from fistula, 
offers to come back to prison if let out to be 
cured. Another cannot go abroad for health 
or business for fear of the pursuivant. A 
third is beaten, and has his cattle seized for 
the 20/.-a-month fine. His Majesty’s “ cle- 
mency”’ extended to them, “‘ at the queen’s 
instance,” only served to extend the popular 
odium from them to their patroness. 

The financial difficulty was still unsolved. 
It was no easy matter to get in shipmoney, 
however legal its imposition might be held 
by the Judges. Parsons were found to sanc- 
tion the resistance of their parishioners, and 
grand juries to petition the Judges against 
it as “a great and insupportable grievance.” 
The two-years’ loan of 300,0001., to which 
the peers had pledged themselves, was not 
much more promising. Take the case of 
John Egerton, Earl of Bridgewater—the 
“Noble Lord” of Comus. He ‘“men- 
tioned” 5,0007. It was thought too little, 
and the Earl “advanced it to 10,000/.,” 
which had a better sound. He then sent 
for several scriveners of his acquaintance— 
possibly for the elder Mr. Milton among 
them. With singular unanimity they all 
averred that “they did not at this present 
éime know where to procure me 500I., but 
if they had known it sooner——” ; in short, 
the “various discourses occasioned by this 
loan’? had had their effect. The earl 
bewails the unfortunateness of his condi- 
tion, for his friends have given him the 
same assurance of inability. In a post- 
script he adds that one scrivener can 
promise him 1,000I., “but what is that to 
what I fain would do?” Alas! scriveners 
can promise like earls, and then do as little. 
He wrote to Windebank to know of any 
persons “who upon engagement of iand 
would furnish me with money.’’ Windebank 
did know an anonymous person, but he 
proved to be of Master Dumbleton’s mind 
—“he liked not the security ’’-—and pro- 
posed a “solid entire manor, free of incum- 
brances and of a clear title,” to be mort- 
gaged for 7,000/. Bridgewater lamented 
that he had no manor of such value free 
from engagements, but said he would do 
what he could; and so, for all this volume 
shows, the business ended. 

The spiritual peers waged their own war 
on those whom they regarded as enemies 
to the Church. The Archbishop of York 
did his best to burn a “ blasphemous 
heretic’ (a Dover mason named T'rendall) 
who had asserted that the Church was 
Christ’s body, and that the ministers were 
bishop-made, and should not be listened to. 
The prelate gives a relishing account of the 
end of a heretic, Wightman, whom he had 
twice brought to the stake—the man re- 
canting on the first occasion when “a little 
scorched ’’—and who had at last “ died blas- 
pheming.” The archbishop was disap- 
pointed of a second success of this kind, for 
(as Mr. Hamilton said in his last volume) 
Wightman’s case afforded no precedent for 
the condemnation of Trendall. But when 








they could not take the life, the bishops 
could still take the. means whereby men 
lived, could silence a preacher by an order 
from the king, even if they did not bring 
him before the High Commission and punish 
him with fine and imprisonment. A man’s 
existence might be made a burden to him by 
living (as we read here of Dr. Jenison, lec- 
turer at Newcastle) “under jealousy and 
suspicion,” a “ watchful eye being kept” 
upon him, till the victim, poor in purse and 
in health, at last resolved to take his 
diocesan’s advice, and embark for Holland 
—‘ and so the neck of the Puritanical fac- 
tion is broken.” 

What mercy the clergy had they kept to 
themselves. The indulgence shown to the 
adulterous clerk who was discharged on 
paying his fees (because he had contributed 
a satisfactory amount to the building of St. 
Paul’s) finds no parallel in their dealings 
with the laity. For uttering, in discourse 
on a sermon, an opinion displeasing to the 
preacher, a man was arrested by a pur- 
suivant and carried to prison, where he 
lay three months—‘“not suffered to dis- 
pose of his goods, house, or servants.” 
Neither the preacher nor anyone else 
took the needless trouble to prosecute 
him. One main function of the law, as 
then administered, was to get people into 
prison. They got out if, and when, they 
could. There is one case here recorded of 
eight years’ imprisonment in the Fleet and 
six years’ in Newgate, without a warrant. 
A minister's wife, for petitioning that her 
husband should allow her maintenance, was 
kept in Bridewell seven years. A bystander, 
looking on at a rescue of goods taken for 
shipmoney, was taken into the custody of 
the Council messengers, remaining therein 
some time, “to his great charge and preju- 
dice.” ‘On the information of a boy that 
she had scattered writings, a “poor sickly 
maiden” remained in prison three-and- 
twenty weeks, if not longer, vainly petition- 
ing the Council for a hearing. 

No wonder that the expectation of all was 
riveted on the coming Parliament. The 
struggle at the elections is the last point of 
interest in the volume. The Government 
and the Puritans worked their hardest. A 
young curate had lain in the Gatehouse for 
some months for presenting the king with a 
religious bock containing certain quotations 
not altogether pleasing to His Majesty (al- 
though he was therein styled “ truly greatest 
of Christian princes”). In February, 1640, 
the poor fellow writes to his brother in joy- 
ful expectancy of his share in the coming 
good, ‘‘ we hope the Lord has a speedy work 
to work for his people, and that the very 
old men shall see his deliverance.” 

Some names associated with literature 
occur in these papers. Alexander Gill (son 
of Milton’s schoolmaster), who had once been 
before the Star Chamber for saying of Charles 
that he was fitter to stand at a shop-door 
than to governa kingdom, is again in trouble. 
He had offended the feoffees by too curiously 
euquiring into their disposal of the school 
revenue, and they had dismissed him 
on the accusation of a “lying, thieving 
boy,” as he complains. The notes of 
Grotius on the New Testament and the 
sauabbles of Salmasius and Heinsius are 





mentioned in a letter from the Hague, 
But the only matter of real interest for us 
is the enterprise of Hall, Bishop of Exeter, 
to ‘‘convince by seven irrefragable propo- 


sitions concerning oaths and covenants, and. 


by two others as undoubted concerning 
Church government, all the poor well-mean- 
ing souls led into zealous error.” Laud 
favoured the undertaking, and gave Hall 
the benefit of his critical advice. In laying 
his scheme before the king, Hall prayed 
that “none might be weary of their 
happiness,”’ but that “all might be sensible 
of the invaluable blessing of our peace, and 
of the happy freedom of the Gospel which 
we do comfortably enjoy under your 
Majesty’s sweet and religious government.” 
So softly begins the prelude to Smectymnuus 
and the other harsh “ noises”’ which were 
to silence for more than twenty years the 
song of Milton. R. C. Brownz. 
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Fair Else, Duke Ulrich, and other Tales. By 
the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” 
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Mrs. Macquorp has written stories which are 
pleasanter reading than Deris Barugh, but 
she has risen into a higher sphere of art this 
time than ever before, in so far as conceiving 
a thoroughly marked and _ individualised 
character, and working it out consistently to 
the end. The heroine is a Yorkshire girl of 
fifteen, the daughter of a sturdy farmer of 
the yeoman class, and of a mother consumed 
with a desire for gentility, but inherently 
vulgar in her ideas and affectations. The gitl, 
splendidly beautiful in a severe, classical 
fashion, which is the index to a similar type 
of inner character, attracts the notice of the 
local squire, left a widower at thirty-three 
with a young son, after a loveless marriage. 
He falls in love with Doris at first sight, 
and obtains the reluctant permission 0 

her father—wrung from him by the girl’s 
own evident wishes and the ambition of 
his wife—to send her to a fashionable 
London school for five years, with no 
vacations. On her return as a polished 
woman of twenty, he marries her, and the 
rest of the story is taken up with her rela- 
tions to her own family, and to his son, out 
of which the plot is evolved. She is de- 
picted—and here is the cleverest thing in 
the book—as the true daughter of both her 
parents, having the rugged sternness of her 
father underlying her mother’s false pride 
and petty ambition, albeit refined on the 
surface from all its vulgarity and assump- 


By Lizzie Alldridge. 
(London: Smith, 


By Grace Ramsay. 
(London: Samuel 


By Douglas 
(London: F. Warne & Co., 
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tion, and transformed into a desire to hold 


befittingly the place in society to which her 
marriage has lifted her, and her right to 
which is, of course, loudly challenged at first 
by many persons, including her Etonian 
stepson. She is shown first as stately, 
winning, and gracious in manner, but with 
an uneasy sense of shame at her humble 
origin which prevents her from thoroughly 
filling her part. With much keenness Mrs. 
Macquoid has made her heroine far less 
ashamed of her openly rustic father and 
brother than of her would-be fine-ladyish 
mother, whose manners and diction are 
quite good enough to pass muster with all 
who do not know the real thing, but whom 
she never admits as her guest at Barneston 
Hall, though she is not unwilling to have 
the men of her family with her. The radical 
viee of Doris Barugh’s character, however, 
is not this false shame, but a calm, self- 
centred pride, which divests her of all 
sympathy, and therefore of all justice, and 
causes her to regard her own personal will 
as the ultimate standard of right and wrong, 
recognising nothing as duty which conflicts 
in any respect therewith, and rejecting as 
mere unmeaning talk the religious standard 
put before her at times by her far higher- 
natured brother, whose rusticity is more 
obvious to her than his intellectual and 
moral power. Her marriage has been 
merely one of ambition, for though she likes 
her husband, she does not give him love 
like his own, and her jealous animal affec- 
tion for her child as part of herself leads 
her to positive hatred of her stepson Ralph, 
as the heir who keeps little Phil out of tlie 
estate. Hence comes the Nemesis of the 
beok. Ralph, a coarsened unintellectual 
likeness of his easy-going, self-indulgent, but 
cultivated father, is drawn asa lad of no 
true gentlemanlike feeling, and his caste 
contempt for his stepmother, early shown, 
begets hostility between them even before 
the earth-hunger seizes her on behalf of 
her own child. Matters are brought to a 
crisis by his pursuit of a village girl, the 
object of an old grudge on the part of 
Doris, but her brother George’s ideal. The 
<uarrel comes to a head, and Ralph is con- 
fined to his room by his father’s orders, 
much to the distress of his little half-brother, 
who has taken a passionate liking to his 
elder, and who is roughly repulsed when 
offering a visit to the prisoner. Ralph over- 
balances himself, and is killed by a fall out 
of his window; little Phil, already feverish 
with distress, dies of sheer grief for his loss ; 
the squire is struck with paralysis at the 
shock; and Doris, having lost all that she 
really loved, just begins to feel some warm 
affection for her husband after he has been 
reduced to little more than a living log, and 
when his last memories have been of grievous 
disappointment in his wife. The agony is 
perhaps piled up a little too much here, and 
the child’s death is not naturally worked out 
as a result of the mother’s hard self-seeking, 
which might have been contrived with a 
little more ingenuity ; but the way in which 
the social advantages Dorishas set before her 
as the highest aims in life, exactly in her 
mother’s spirit, turn to Dead-sea apples in 
her mouth is very skilfully described, and 
there is neither any undue forcing of the 





moral, nor any sudden and improbable 
conversion to her brother’s and father’s 
loftier standard dragged in at the end, which 
leaves her a broken-down and remorseful, 
but not a repentant, woman. The scenery 
lies throughout in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, and as Great Barugh or Barugh- 
Ambo is a township near Pickering, we may 
take that as the neighbourhood intended. 
The transliteration of the dialect is not 
always exact, and it is certainly an artistic 
mistake to have introduced so mach of it, for 
although Mrs. Macquoid can appeal to such 
precedents as the Heart of Midlothian and 
Robert Falconer, yet there is no doubt that 
most readers are not only singularly impatient 
of the difficulty thus presented, but that in a 
very large number of cases the linguistic 
faculty is so smail that much of books so 
written is simply as unintelligible as if the 
dialogue were in Pigeon-English, not to say 
Canarese or Mandingo. The comparative 
sparseness of dialectic indication in Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Mary Barton for Lancashire, and 
Charlotte Bronté’s Shirley for the West 
Riding (near another Barugh, by-the-by), 
would have been a better model to follow, 
and would have minimised an obstacle which 
even the genius of Scott has not overcome 
in the case of the ordinary Southron novel- 
reader. 

The title By Love and Law, even with the 
help of its supplementary name, The Story of 
an Honourable Woman, gives no clue to the 
real nature of the work, which is an art-novel 
of quite unusual merit, albeit constructed out 
of very simple materials. Miss Alldridge 
writes as one familiar with the art-schools and 
groups of London, and all the earlier 
part of the story, which tells of the expe- 
riences of Lois Maltby, the heroine, as a 
pupil at a studio in Great Turner Street, is 
pleasantly fresh and real, and written with 
a thorough knowledge of the nature of the 
difficulties which beset a learner endowed 
with natural faculty, but altogether ignorant 
of technical method. All this, however, is 
but genre-painting, and its merit lies wholly 
in its truthful reproduction of what was to 
be seen, attractive alike to those who re- 
cognise its accuracy and to such as learn 
for the first time from its touches of what 
an art-student’s life is made. There is 
something on a higher level reached in the 
carefully-finished portrait of Frank Hal- 
stead, the aesthetic dawdler, who has caught 
up with precision the passwords, not to say 
the slang, of a well-known school of dilet- 
fanti worshippers of culture, who pursue 
Misery as a fine art, whether in painting, 
essays, or poetry, and see everything in the 
world in sage-green or French-grey colours. 
There is genuine humour and quiet satire 
in the description of this typical windbag, 
who believes with unquestioning faith in 
himself and in his clique, but who has no 
real backbone or capacity of work in him, 
or, indeed, anything except lazy grace and 
unbounded selfishness. When he has done 
his part in the story, and in spoiling the 
heroine’s life, the narrative returns from its 
episodical character as a novel of society 
back to the art with which it began; 
but the close, which brings Lois the assured 
position of a successful painter, is less 
graphically wrought out, and inevitably less 








interesting, than the narrative of early 
struggle and failure, though it shows as 
much conscientious study as the first volume. 
If this be a maiden effort—and no other 
claim to authorship appears on the title- 
page—it is of exceptional promise, and as it 
is, it quite merits to" reach another edition. 
But should it do so, Miss Alldridge will 
oblige one of her critics by altering 
“frightened of” in two or three places 
where it occurs into “ frightened at,” and 
by suppressing that attempt at a poetical 
paraphrase of the last chapter in Proverbs 
which terminates the story, but which no 
retouching will make rhythmical or lyrical. 
Let her do as her own Lois did with the 
first sketch of ‘‘ Cousin Lo,” after Agnes 
Dymond had found fault with it, and scrape 
it all out with a sharp razor, but not try to 
put it in again. 

The title of Are you My Wife? is not 
very happily chosen, as it applies to but one 
episode near the end of the third volume, 
where a young man (whose wife has dis- 
appeared a few months after their mar- 
riage, has remained hidden, and has been 
supposed to be dead for eight years, but 
who suddenly reappears for a moment 
when he is about to console himself) is in 
brief doubt as to the identity of the lady 
he has been trying to discover. There 
is some cleverness in the plot, though it 
is alike sensational and improbable; but 
the explanation of the puzzle is huddled 
up into one brief paragraph, instead of 
being worked into the story as an integral 
part of it; and the movement of the plot is 
hampered at times by somewhat tedious 
digressions, intended to be pathetic, but 
which are really dull. The dialogue, how- 
ever, is easy, and sometimes bright, and 
though none of the characters are new, 
while one at least more than recalls Lady 
Audley, they are intelligently grouped and 
managed, and display some measure of 
workmanlike skill on the author’s part. 

Castle Blair is a book which it is scarcely 
possible to praise too highly for the thorough 
vividness of conception and skill of execu- 
tion which mark it. The secondary title, A 
Story of Youthful Days, does not altogether 
prepare the reader for what is to come—to 
wit, a narrative in which a group of five 
children, from eleven to three, play the 
principal parts, while the other characters 
are only important as helping to explain 
or stimulate their action. These children 
have been sent home from India by their 
parents to the care of their uncle, a dreamy, 
absent-minded, scholarly Irish squire, who 
lets them run wild and come into constant 
collision with his land-steward—or “ agent,” 
as the Irish phrase is—a stern, just, un- 
imaginative man, incapable of sympathetic 
comprehension of children’s moods—albeit 
a tender father to his own family. His 
power to irritate the five children into all 
kinds of angry resistance, with the counter- 
acting efforts at conciliation made by a 
young girl-cousin of eighteen who is intro- 
duced in the first chapter as a newly-arrived 
inmate of the household at Castle Blair, 
forms the whole subject-matter of the story. 
Its excellence consists in the perfect in- 
trospective knowledge of children’s minds 
which Miss Shaw displays—a quality un- 
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accountably rare, considering how extensive 
is the literature devoted to children, and 
that every author who swells its bulk has 
once been a child. In Helen’s Babies, for 
example, even if we accept without hesita- 
tion all the wild pranks and odd speeches of 
Budge and Toddie, and treat them as Ame- 
rican varieties of a familiar species, yet we 
have at best only the impression which is 
produced on an outsider’s mind by watching 
their proceedings, and we get no real insight 
into the prompting motive of each. But 
Miss Shaw not merely reproduces her 
children’s talk with a faithfulness which 
recalls George Eliot’s peasant dialogues, but 
lays bare the workings of their minds in a 
manner whose fidelity cannot be doubted 
for an instant by any cultured man or 
woman who can recall the dreams of his or 
her own childhood, probably forgotten long 
ago, but starting into life again, like sym- 
pathetic ink, under the warmth of her in- 
telligent.observation. And without bring- 
ing a political element into her story, such 
as appears in another excellent Irish novel, 
Castle Daly, she has yet keenly fathomed 
the essentially childlike nature of the Celtic 
peasant, by painting the entire harmony of 
feeling which exists between the children 
and the tenants in the character and motives 
of their dislike for the upright but ungenial 
agent. Allowing for differences of age, 
station, and moral training, the two hostilities 
are almost identical, and with singular 
artistic power Miss Shaw has contrived so 
to identify herself with her little hero and 
heroine, and to enlist the reader’s goodwill 
on their side, that she actually rouses a 
sense of indignation, which nearly rises to 
anger, against the very man whom it is her 
purpose to depict as being right throughout 
in principle, albeit unfortunate in manner, 
and deficient in certain forms of insight. 
And, in truth, she has gone further in this 
book to explain to English readers how 
and why agents are shot in Ireland than 
most persons who have taken the question 
formally and avowedly in hand. 

Mr. Douglas Straight’s volume of fifteen 
short stories for young people is placed at 
an unmerited disadvantage by falling into a 
reviewer's hands immediately after a book of 
such rare merit as Castle Blair. They are 
fairly written and readable tales of the 
school mainly called into existence by House- 
hold Words; and it scarcely needs the pre- 
fatory note to tell us that they are, in fact, 
reprints from various magazines, as the 
trade-mark is visible on them all. But they 
are, to say the least, quite up to the 
average level of the better stamp of such 
works, and one story in the collection, 
“Birds of a Feather Flock Together,” is 
something more. 

Anything which the author of Made- 
moiselle Mori writes is certain to be worth 
reading, to convey much knowledge with 
little apparent effort, and to be thoroughly 
cultured in tone. The four stories in the 
present volume are, as usual with this writer, 
Continental in subject and scenery. The first 
is a graceful tale of the Thirty Years’ War; 
the second, a much slighter one, also Ger- 
man, in the time of the Swabian League; 
the third, Duke Ulrich with the Curly Locks, 
narrates a romantic episode in the youth of 





that same Duke of Wiirtemberg who is 
a@ prominent figure in Wilhelm Hauff’s 
Lichtenstein—perhaps the best German his- 
torical novel—while the fourth is a Nor- 
wegian tale of the eleventh century. There 
have been evident pains taken with the last, 
but is there not one linguistic slip? The 
word viking is used more than once to 
denote a piratical expedition. This it does 
not signify, at any rate in Danish. It usually 
stands for the pirate himself, the “man of 
the vik or inlet,’ or, as we might say, 
“ creeker ;” and it sometimes denotes piracy 
in general. But the cruise is vikingsfaerd or 
vikingstog. Some of the stories in this 
pleasant volume are reprints from <Avwnt 
Judy’s Magazine, and they are no more 
than a fair sample of the excellent matter 
which it is wont to provide, and for which 
it merits a wider circle of readers than it 
seems to have gathered as yet. 
Ricnarp F, LitrLepate. 








GIFT-BooKs, &c. 

All in a Garden Green. By E. C. Train. 
(Marcus Ward.) This is a very pretty children’s 
story, but the other story bound up in the same 
volume, and called by the unattractive name 
“ Talk of a Sheet of Paper,” is much prettier. We 
wonder why it was not given a better title and 
put first in the book. It is undoubtedly original 
and amusing—telling the history of a sheet of 
paper on which a letter of reconciliation was 
written, and keeping up the interest from first to 
last. 

Little Davy'’s New Hat. 
(Routledge and Sons.) A reprint of a child’s 
story of sixty yearsago. It is very simple, and 
contains little striking incident, but its simplicity 
is refreshing, aud we do not forget such sentences 
as this, “ At this instance the gamekeeper passed 
them, and gave a look of scorn and contempt 
on poor Woodling and his wife, who thus saw 
the wide difference between a wise man and 
a fool.” It appears from the Preface that the 
author of The Farmer's Boy published this 
rural story about eight years before his death, 
but until now it has long been out of print. 


We have received from Messrs. Frederick Warne 
and Co, a series of Night Caps of every sort. We 
have “ Baby Night-Caps,” stories in large print ; 
“Old Night-Caps ;” “New Night-Caps;” “ Big 
Night-Caps;” “ Little Night-Caps ;” and “ Fairy 
Night-Caps.” It almost makes us yawn to think of 
them all; but they are bright, tender American 
stories, hereand there slightly exaggerated and sen- 
timental—as, for instance, when a child “ wakened 
very early. The brilliant dawn was chasing the 
fairies and phantoms away—all save the phantom 
of hope, which is ever brightest in the morning; 
for, as the day grows older and stronger, does not 
hope oftentimes fade, and faint,and die?” This 
is not so much to children’s taste as the delightful 
scene which follows, in which the child sits up 
in bed and plays with her hair, and suddenly re- 
flects, “‘ There’s poor papa! hardly five hairs on his 
head. Two each side and three behind—that 
makes five. Papa said, ‘Do as you wish to be 
done by.’ I'll just give him half of this hair, and 
Old Mamma can sew it on tight, and it will keep 
him as warm as toast.” And so she cuts it off; 
and the father, instead of behaving sensibly and 
telling Miss Laura how wrong she was to do it, 
catches her up and kisses her, and says: “My 
little darling ; you are the most generous and best 
little girl in the world,” &c. All through these 
Night-Caps we think the children are praised too 
highly, and have too much attention drawn to 
their individuality. It may not hurt American 
children to be told that they are lovely and 
generous and wholly delightful, but it certainly 


By Robert Bloomfield. 





does not suit English children. Fortunately“for 
themselves they have a faculty of feeling such 
parts of the story as describe personalities dull 
and insipid, and skip it for the healthier and 
more amusing incidents ; and the Night-Caps have 
a good deal to counterbalance their senti- 
mentality. 


The Young Woman's Book, Edited by Mrs, 
Valentine. (Warne and Co.) This is a prac- 
tical manual for every-day life, and will be a 
valuable present for servants and all working- 
women. It contains papers by Lady Alicia 
Blackwood on Domestic Economy; by Mary 
Jewry on Cooking; by Miss Bell on Needle- 
work; by Mrs. Ilawtrey on Dress; &c. All the 
subjects seem to be handled in a thoroughly 
practical and business-like way; and the “ young 
woman ” for whom it is intended will not like it 
the less when on glancing over the index she sees 
“ Hints on Looking Nice.” 


Little Tales for Tiny Tots. (Warne and Co.) 
Stories in large print with pretty pictures for very 
small children ; and they will like Patty and Joe, 
though no one else may care much for them ; but 
Joe was an exceptionally naughty boy, we think, 
at the beginning of the book. 


Polly Wyatt: or, Virtue tts own Reward. 
(Edinburgh: Oliphant.) We are very glad to 
hear that virtue was its own reward, for certainly 
poor Polly Wyatt had no other. A more miser- 
able story could hardly be devised than that of the 
excellent Polly; while her gay companion, who 
is represented as deceitful and vindictive, marries 
a public-house-keeper, and is most prosperous. 
It is a book written with excellent intentions, but 
is rather dull. It will probably become a Sunday 
School reward book, and we fear the effect 
on the model child may be to make her say, “ If 
virtue makes people so very unhappy, I'll try being 
bad.” 


Messrs. WARNE send us also a shilling volume 
of gaily-coloured pictures, containing Jack and 
Jill, Cock Robin’s Courtship, Dame Trot and her 
Cat, &e. Such “ good wine needs no bush.” 


David's Little Lad. By L. T. Meade. (Shaw 
and Co.) A most pathetic story, though marred 
by an occasional exaggeration—as, for instance, 
where a very precocious little girl aged ten, the 
daughter of a miner, says :—“ Father's a wonder- 
ful man, he have had a sight of trouble one way 
and t’other, and he’s up to fifty in years; but the 
Lord He keeps him that strong and full o’ faith, 
he never passes thirty, in his mind; but there, 
what a chatterbox I am.” We hope we may 
never see a child who could say that. The story 
is founded on the rescue of the miners last spring, 
though the characters are all fictitious. There is 
so much that is removed from common-place in 
the style and in the story that we could wish the 
sentiment had been kept in check by a stronger 
hand, 


The Official Handbook for the National Training 
School for Cookery. (Chapman and Hall.) This 
is a most valuable volume, containing the lessons 
on cookery which constitute the course of instruc- 
tion in the school, Everything is told in the 
most lucid and succinct manner, and the receipts 
are invaluable. For simplicity and directness we 
have seen no cookery-book to compare with it, 
and we hope it will become universally known. 


Children’s Toys and What they Teach. (O. Kegan 
Paul and Co.) This is not a book fora dull boy, but 
a very suitable present for the enquiring youths who 
want to know why an apple falls, and are fond of 
cutting open the bellows to discover the source of 
the wind. Its author—who by infusing into 1t 
a certain spice of humour makes his little volume 
seasonable—explains the optical phenomena which 
make the zoetrope one of the prettiest and — 
puzzling of toys, and the laws of gravity by whic 
the movements of our old friend the tumbler are 
revulated. Flying tops, shuttlecocks, arrows and 
sails show the action of pneumatic forces, and 
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even the pea-shooter conveys a lesson on projec- 
tiles. The familiar peg-top mes invested with 
new dignity when we learn that if “asleep” it is 
in a state of “ kinetic stability,” and when hors de 
combat “ina position of what may be termed neutral 
equilibrium.” These are rather alarming words 
for a boy to meet with in a play-book, but we are 
bound to add that the explanations which the 
author gives are singularly lucid, and that there is 
a total absence of that patronising style of writing 
which pompous professors affect, and which boys 
universally detest. The only objection that might 
be urged against the book is that the boys who 
would most appreciate it are those who have done 
with “children’s toys.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ir is expected that the memorial of the School 
Boards asking for a Royal Commission of enquiry 
with regard to Spelling Reform will be presented 
to the Education Department about the end of 
January. Since the memorial of the London 
Board was sent round to the provinces the move- 
ment has made considerable progress. In the first 
instance 101 Boards gave in their adhesion, in- 
cluding many of the largest towns in the kingdom. 
This number has now increased to 130, represent- 
ing in all a population of about 2,244,000, besides 
that of the metropolis. Among the recent addi- 
tions are Brighton, Hull, Swansea, Cardiff, South- 
ampton, Worcester, and Wakefield. Some of 
these, however, though desirous of enquiry, do 
not fully endorse all the points of the London 
memorial; while Birmingham has adopted a 
memorial of its own with the same practical 
object. 


Mr. Trisner has in the press a volume of 
Remains from the pen of Lord Strangford, which 
will be issued in the course of next month. It 
will consist partly of reprinted articles from the 
Pall Mail Gazette and other journals, and partly of 
letters addressed to Prof. Max Miiller, Mr. E. A. 
Freeman, and others. The latter section, from the 
circumstance of its presenting the large results of 
study in various languages in a forcible and fami- 
liar way, will probably be found of most interest 
by the bulk of readers. 


_ Mz. Tuomas Hvuenss, we learn, is now engaged 
in expanding into a volume the series of papers 
entitled “The Manliness of Christ” which he 
recently contributed to Good Words. 


Mr. Samven Wuirraker, a Manchester re- 
a. has issued a pamphlet on Parliamentary 

porting, which, although not exhibiting any 
marked degree of literary skill, gives a fair amount 
of information in an accessible form. Perhaps the 
most important part is the details of the methods 
adopted abroad for the preservation—and, let us 
hope, condensation—of the copious representative 
eloquence of the nation. 


ArTeR an interval of twenty-seven years, the 
series of the Byzantine Historians, published by 
the Berlin Academy, is at last to be completed. 
Only two volumes were wanting—the second of 
Anna Comnena and the third of Zonaras. The 
former is now in the press, and the latter may be 
looked for towards the end of next year. 


_ Tue forthcoming number of the Revue Histor- 
‘que will contain :—“ Le Parlement royal a Poitiers 
pendant Yoccupation de Paris par les Anglais, 
1418-1436,” by D. Neuville, and “ La Paix de Bile, 
1795: étude diplomatique sur la Révolution fran- 
gaise,” by Albert Sorel; “Du partage des terres 
entre les Romains et les Barbares chez les Bur- 
gondes et les Visigoths,” by J. Havet; “ Une page 
@histoire roumaine,” by Th, Ouspensky; and 


“Lettres de Sismondi écrites de Paris pendant les 
Cent-Jours,” 


_ Tue January number of the Geographical Maga- 
sine will contain a Language Map of India and 
its Border Lands, printed in eight colours by Mr. 
Stanford, The Map illustrates a paper “ On the 





Languages of India,” from the pen of Mr. Robert 
Cust. 


WE understand that Mr. W. de Gray Birch, 
author of the History, Art and Palaeography of 
the Utrecht Psalter, and Mr. H. Jenner, are pre- 
paring a work upon illuminated and pictorial 
manuscripts. The volume will contain a disserta- 
tion on the principles of the mediaeval art of 
illumination, and a copious index of references 
to the most valuable and typical examples. 
Messrs. Bagster and Sons will publish it at the 
close of next year. 


Diep last week, at his house, Warrender 
Lodge, Edinburgh, Mr. James Ballantine, a self- 
made man whose career deserves some record. 
He began life as a house-painter, but acquired 
a knowledge of drawing at the Trustees’ Gallery 
under Sir W. Allan, and was one of the first 
to revive the art of glass-painting. He pub- 
lished a short Treatise on Painted Glass in 1845, 
and succeeded in obtaining the commission for the 
windows of the new House of Lords. It was 
not as an artist, however, but as a novelist and 
song-writer that he will be remembered. His first 
successful book, The Gaberlunzie’s Wallet, was fol- 
lowed by the Miller of Deanhaugh in 1844, and 
various songs by him are, and will remain, popu- 
lar favourites in the north. 


On December 21 Mr. T. I. Green, Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol, was elected to the Whyte’s 
Professorship of Moral Philosophy iv the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, vacated by the retirement of Prof. 
Eaton. Mr. Green is known to the general public 
chiefly by the introductory essays prefixed to the 
edition of Hume’s Philosophical Works edited 
jointly by himself and Mr. T. H. Grose. The 
debt his own College owes to him was recognised 
when, after his marriage, he was restored to his 
former Fellowship. But the entire University are 
under obligations to one who has done as much as 
any single teacher to found a serious school of 
philosophy at Oxford. By his lectures, which 
many years ago were open to members of other 
colleges, and not less by his personal influence, he 
showed his pupils how philosophy represents not 
only a subject to be examined in, but also the 
basis of a life to be lived. 


Four volumes of Mr. Edward Arber’s Tran- 
script of the Registers of the Stationers’ Company 
have been issued to the subscribers, and the con- 
cluding volume is fast advancing towards comple- 
tion. This indefatigable reproducer of Old Eng- 
lish literature has therefore circulated a fresh list 
of proposed publications. The first three English 
books about America, announced some time ago 
as in preparation, will be ready in 1878; they will 
be followed by a reproduction of Ryther’s transla- 
tion of Ubaldini’s History of the Spanish Armada, 
with facsimile engravings of the curious plates 
illustrating the “exploites” of that fleet. Under 
the general title of “An English Garner,” Mr. 
Arber proposes reprinting the most interesting 
tracts of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The first volume is now ready ; it contains, among 
many other valuable pamphlets, Knox’s Ten Years’ 
Captivity in Ceylon, Sir Philip Sidney’s Astrophel, 
and the elegy of Spenser and others on the death 
“of that most noble knight ;” Davors’ Secrets of 
Angling, and The Great Frost in 1608, Another 
collection, with the title of “The English Scholar's 
Library,” is proposed. A sketch of the Marprelate 
controversy, Decker’s Sewen deadly Sinnes of 
London, Clement Robinson's Handefull of pleasant 
delites, Udall’s State of the Church of Englande, and 
Knox’s Monstruous regiment of women, are the 
chief articles in the first volume of this series ; it 
will be ready about March next. Three or four 
volumes in each collection will be issued every 
year. They can only be obtained on postal applica- 
tion to Mr. Edward Arber, Southgate, London, N. 


WE drew attention last week to the labours of 
the late Mr. Wornum in the literature of art; we 
would further mention to those of our readers 





who did not personally know him that the con- 
scientious practice of a long and arduous life had, 
through a variety of accidents, left him poor, and 
that his widow and some of his children are in 
such circumstances as no one who knew Mr, 
Wornum’s zeal and public worth could wish. 
We consider that their case is one particularly 
worthy of a Government pension. It may not, 
perhaps, be out of place to say a word or two 
about Mr. Wornum’s official career. No one 
was more heartily the servant of the public than 
he ; no one made it his duty to cheer the lives of 
those around and beneath him more heartily than 
he. He could spare the labours of others ; himself 
he never spared. He died in harness; there is no 
doubt that if he had retired a year ago, on the 
pension he could then have commanded, his life 
might have been long preserved. But he insisted 
on working to the last. There are not so many 
public servants, set to guard the treasuries of art 
and literature, who fulfil their duty in a public 
spirit that we can afford to underrate the services 
of one who did. We hope to see that the pre- 
sent Government will recognise the worth of Mr, 
Wornum by adding the name of his widow to 
the pension list. 


Dr. C. M. Ineresy has now ready a collection 
of occasional papers on Shakespeare: the Man and 
the Book, It includes essays on the spelling and 
meaning of the surname ; the traditional birthday ; 
the authorship of the works attributed to Shak- 
spere; and on the recent contributions to the 
portraiture of Shakspere; &c. 


_ Dr. 8. Davinson and Dr. R. Willis propose to 
issue by subscription the Christianismi Restitutio 
of Michael Servetus. 


THE new number of the Owens College Maga- 
sine contains several articles of interest, chief 
among them being Dr. T. E. Thorpe’s inaugural 
lecture to the College Chemical Society on the life 
and philosophy of Robert Boyle. Mr. Shigetaki 
Sugiura speaks with authority on college and uni- 
versity progress in Japan; and other contributors 
in prose and verse reach a higher standard than is 
usually attained in such periodicals, 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

“A slight alteration in the form of the book tickets 
at the Museum Reading Room would be of convenience 
to readers. If the rules were not printed on the backs 
of these tickets, and a margin outside the ruled form 
of an inch or two were left, the tickets could be easily 
filed, or bound, or pasted into a book. The back of 
the ticket could be utilised for writing memoranda of 
the contents of the book named on the front.” 


On the 19th inst. Messrs. Puttick and Simpson 
sold a collection of autograph letters and literary 
documents formed by Dr. Charles Mackay. Among 
them were the original papers which gave rise to 
the Byron-Leigh controversy, and some corre- 
spondence relating to the same matter, including 
Miss Leigh’s own account, seventeen folio pages in 
her autograph, addressed to Mr. Thomas Smith; con- 
versations with Lord Byron, 1823, thirty folio 
pages ; Mr. Smith’s mems. of conversation with Dr, 

ushington, 1843; &c., &c. This lot was sold 
for 102. A letter of Charles Dickens referring 
to the matter, dated November 4, 1869, in which 
the writer “is disgusted with Mrs. Stowe’s 
diseased appetite for notoriety,’ sold separately 
for 2/. The other lots offered fetched very low 
prices. In another collection sold on the same day 
was a letter of Shelley, dated Florence, Octo- 
ber 15, 1819, in which he refers to Lord Byron, 
Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, and Southey, and 
especially to a personal attack by the last upon 
his character ; this was knocked down for 177, 


Amone the documents noticed by us last week 
as having been presented to the Historical MSS. 
Commission by Mr. Peake, is an original letter 
evidently written at the time of Henry V.’s in- 
vasion of France in 1415, by someone who accom- 
panied the army. It is remarkable not only for 
its historical allusions, but also asa specimen of 
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Early English spelling. The following is a literal 
reproduction of it :— 

““My ryght worchypfull master and mastres, I 
recomend me unto you, desyr to here of your wellfare 
evermore. Plesse hytt your gude mastercyp ye 
schalle undorstand be thys wrytteynge that the Kyng 
our sofran lord with all his lords and in a spechall 
my lord schambrylen the were in gude helthe and 
mere the xxvij. day in Julii, and the were att 
agyngcort at this day aboyff wretten, und there the 
were R. worshypfully in the cherches; and the mayre 
of the toun and the Kaptens of the frenshe men were 
in agyncort iij. days afore that the Kyng came 
thedur, and there was ij. lords among the frenche 
men that be alii (allies) unto the kyng of ynglond ; 
and when the understood that the Kyng wold cum 
thedyr, the brynt up all the small touns bettwene 
callis and agyncort und all the subbars of egyncort ; 
and as for all wallyd touns bettwyne egyncort and 
calles the be undur the Kynges abeschans, lowyd be 
god; and the lords wywys of france aboyf wreten 
labyr un to the Kyngs gude grace to hawe there 
lywys and there lywelode, and the wyll be true men 
unto the Kyng; and as for the french kyng, he ys in 
Paryshe as the understond, and the kyng of ynklond 
has mayde a woy that he wyll not ibyd ij. nyghts in 
a toun to he hawe understandyng whedur the frenche 
kyng wyll gywe hym batell or not; and yf he wyll 
not, he wyll gywe him batell, he wyll a say whedyr 
he may make the frenche kyng to remewe hys 
resstyng place, &c.; this ys nay fayll; for a man of 
ly[ch]yfeld brougt this tydyngs to my ladie for ware 
troythe fro my lord chamburlene; that knoys god, 
who haiv yow in hys blessyd kypyng; wretten in 
hast 

“from John Albon youre one man. 
(Addressed) ‘ Unto Master Thomas Palmer, 
sqwyere, Holt of the hyll.” 


AN interesting paper was read last January 
before the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Liverpool, by Mr. J. Linton Palmer, F.S.A., 
surgeon in the Royal Navy, “On the Inhabitants 
of the Marquesas Islands, their Manners, Customs, 
and Beliefs.” The author obtained from an 
Englishman, named Lawson, who had been a 
good number of years in the islands, several 
native legends and chants ; among them one of the 
deluge. The Marquesan text of this is published 
by Mr. Palmer along with Lawson’s translation. 
The latter, however, is plainly imperfect and al- 
most unintelligible, the language of the legend 
being archaic and containing many words whose 
meaning was unknown to the translator. Owing 
to the custom of tapu, the vocabulary of a Poly- 
nesian changes very rapidly. The legend recounts 
how the dry land was overwhelmed with a flood 
by the lord of the sea, how mankind and the 
animal world were saved, and how a sacrifice was 
duly offered up in gratitude for the deliverance. 
Lawson also gave the names of the twenty-one 
places at which the natives believe they halted on 
their way from the east before they reached their 
present abode. The first of these was Vahitaki, 
or “ glorious land,” the eighth Havaii, after which 
their subsequent wanderings are regarded as a 
matter of undisputed history. , 


On December 20 and 21 Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge sold, among other auto- 
graphs and literary documents, two letters of 
James Boswell to J. C. Walker, the Dublin 
historian, for 5/. 5s. and 6d, respectively ; twenty- 
one letters of Dr. Charles Burney, 5/. 15s. ; twenty- 
two letters, &c., of W. Hayley, 5/.; three letters 
of Mrs. Piozzi, 37. 8s., 2d. 16s., and 4J., respectively ; 
fourteen letters of Wm. Roscoe, 2/. 2s.; a letter 
of Sir W. Scott, 12. 9s.; of Dean Swift, written 
in 1789, 5. 4s.; seven letters of Horace Walpole, 
1787-92, 7/. 15s.; a remarkable Latin letter of 
Erasmus, dated May 15, 1533, to Virgilius 
Quichem, the Flemish jurisconsult, in which he 
alludes to the insults he has had to swallow, be- 
sides the inconveniences of old age and sickness, 
&e.—is grieved to see the affairs of the English in 
such terrible disorder—the Pope commands that 
the King of England should remain with the 
Queen in the bonds of matrimony until (judg- 
ment) shall have been pronounced upon the case 





at Rome, &c., was knocked down for 471. 
Among the other lots were—a letter of 
Henry III. of France, 1/. 13s.; of Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, 37. 12s.; Louisa, daughter of Admiral 
de Coligny, to M. de Turenne, 3/. 5s.; of Lord 
Nelson, 1/, 15s.; W. Pitt, 1/.; Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, 2/. 3s.; Rousseau, 2/. 5s. and 2/. 8s.; 
Schiller, 3/7. 3s.; John and Cornelius de Witt, 
21. 9s.; Hunter, the surgeon, 1/. 6s. and 1J. 3s. ; 
Dr. Jenner, 1. 1s.; an unpublished letter of Dr. 
Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, describing his travels in 
Scotland, 1773, 77. 10s. ; the original material of 
Mrs. Piozzi’s autobiography, letters, &c., pub- 
lished in 1861, 417.; Mrs. Siddons to Mrs, Piozzi 
and Sir James Fellowes, 7/. and 5/. respectively ; 
a bull of Alexander IIT., 1181, 17. 12s. The con- 
cluding lot consisted of various letters signed and 
unsigned, some very lengthy, written by Coleridge 
when a student at Cambridge, occasionally inter- 
spersed with poetry, addressed to the “ Mary” of 
his poetical flights and fancies, &c. &c.; it 
went for 35/, 14s, The two days’ sale realised 
3511, 12s, 


WE have received the third volume of “The 
Author's Edition of Sir Henry Taylor’s Works ” 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.). It contains The Virgin 
Widow; or, a Sicilian Summer, a romantic 
comedy on the Elizabethan model; St. Clement's 
Eve, an historical drama of the times of Charles VI. 
of France; The Eve of the Conquest, and other 
poems. The following passage (p. 21), originally 
published in 1850, possesses a curious interest as 
anticipating the central idea, and even a verbal 
turn of expression, in Maud :— 

** Come what come may, 
I know this world is richer than I thought, 
By something left to it from paradise ; 
I know this world is brighter than I thought, 
Having a window into heaven: henceforth 
Life has for me a purpose and a drift.” 


Pror., B. Ten Brink believes that he has found 
the key to the question of the two e’s in Aére and 
thére in Chaucer. Dr. Weymouth, in contending 
—we may say, proving—that there were two 
such e’s, had yet to admit 178 exceptions in his 
two sets of instances. Prof. ten Brink finds only 
about half-a-dozen exceptions to his rules, 
although he includes all the endings containing 
long é and é. His short paper on the subject will 
appear in the next number of the Anglia, and will 
also be englished in due course for the Chaucer 
Society's Essays. 


In the Rivista Europea for December Heir 
Scartazzini writes on the controversy about the 
trial of Galileo. He is strongly in favour of 
the view that the famous protocol of February 26, 
1616, is a forgery on the part of the Curia. In 
supporting this he attacks Berti with savageness, 
and explains to his own satisfaction Gebler’s 
apostacy. The article is written in a tone of 
insolent blustering that is not common among 
German writers; perhaps Dr. Scartazzini reserves 
it for Italian readers, who certainly must be a long- 
suffering race if they can read with satisfaction 
the flouts against Italian criticism in comparison 
with German with which Dr, Scartazzini’s pages 
are enlivened, 


Tue Revista Contemporanea for November 15 
contains the first part of an excellent paper on 
“The Present Condition of the Theory of Colour,” 
by J.Camé y Montobbio; and a description of 
the present Emperor of Brazil as the model of a 
constitutional king, by F. de Asis Pacheco. The 
number for November 30 contains the second 
article “On the Science of Man,” by F. Tubino, 
in which he gives a résumé of Haeckel’s system, 
reserving the discussion af it for the next instal- 
went. P. Gener gives a rapid sketch of Gnos- 
ticism, and Juan Sarda appreciates the letters of 
Junius as an element in the constitutional Opposi- 
tion in the reign of George III. The first act of 
a classical drama in verse, entitled Galatea, by 
A. Ros de Olano, promises well. The usual criti- 











cal and musical reviews by Revilla and Esteban 
Gomez conclude both a. 


A ProressoRsHIP of Zend has just been founded 
at Paris at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, It is 
the first Chair specially devoted to the ancient 
language and literature of Persia. Its first occu- 
pant is M. James Darmesteter, a young scholar 
of - promise. He is one of the contributors 
to the translation of the Sacred Books of the East, 
and was chosen by Prof. Max Miiller to translate 
the Zend-Avesta, there being no English scholar 
to undertake the task. 


Mr. ApoLpHus RosEnpere@ has resigned the 
editorship of the Jewish World, 








THE LATE MR. THOMAS WRIGHT, F.8.A. 


THE Times of Christmas Day carried into many a 
household the sad news of the death of Mr. 
Thomas Wright at Chelsea on the preceding 
Sunday. Mr. Wright was descended from a 
Yorkshire family of good position in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leeds, the fair fame of his ancestors 
in that district being shown in the autobiography 
(1736-97) of Thomas Wright of Birkenshaw, 
edited by his grandson in 1864. The deceased 
antiquary was himself born near Ludlow on 
April 21, 1810, and was educated at the grammar 
school, one of the foundations of King Edward 
VI., of that town. The happy circumstance of 
his birth in a portion of England of almost un- 
rivalled beauty, joined with his education in a 
town celebrated for its connexion with English 
history in every age, may not unreasonably be con- 
sidered to have stimulated the natural bent of his 
mind for investigating the traditions of the past. 
From Ludlow he proceeded to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and graduated there in 1834, having 
during his residence in Cambridge communicated to 
the pages of the Gentleman's Magazine and other 
eriodicals the fruits of his research in the college 
ibraries. In the following year he leit the Uni- 
versity and came to London with the avowed 
intention of seeking for bread and for fame in the 
world of letters. From that time he passed 
through the press in swift succession a number of 
antiquarian volumes of the highest interest aad 
the most lasting value. If we should not be 
justified in assigning an equal share of merit to all 
the labours of his pen, we may fairly concede that 
no autiquary has ever devoted himself with equal 
success to so many diverse branches of thought. 
In the history of the town of his education he 
took an especial pleasure ; the History of Ludlow 
and tts Neighbourhood (1841-43) was prompted 
by love of his native county. It was followed 
by a volume called Our Town (1860) and by 
Ludlow Sketches (1867). One of the earliest 
productions of his pen was a history of Essex in 
two volumes (1831-35). In 1843 he joined Mr. 
Roach Smith in founding the British Archaco- 
logical Association, and continued to advance 1ts 
interests until his retirement in 1849 with Lord 
Londesborough and others. He had previously 
taken an active part in the formation of the 
Camden Society, and edited several works for it, 
the most important being a Sertes of Letters on 
the Suppression of the Monasteries and The Church- 
wardens’ Accounts of Ludlow from 1540-1603. 
For several years he acted as treasurer and secre- 
tary of the Perey Society, and printed for its 
members a collection of the Political Ballads 
during the Commonwealth, and other works. By 
his skill in editing the manuscripts of. buried 
generations he adorned the list of the publications 
of the Caxton and Early English Text Societies, 
the Warton and the Roxburghe Olubs. His 
Biographia Britannica Literaria was included in 
the works of the Royal Society of Literature ; 
his collection of Early Travels tn Palestine 
and reprint of the historical works of Gw- 
aldus Cambrensis appeared in Bohn's — 
quarian Library, and his Dictionary of OF “a 
lete and Provincial English ranks among the 
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most valuable works of the same enterprising 
bookseller’s Philological Library. With the last 
work may be classed the new edition of Nares’ 
Glossary, which received the benefit of Mr. 
Wright's supervision. All the publications of 
Mr. Wright on archaeological subjects were 
marked by especial grace and interest, which 
ensured them the approbation of the reading 
public. The Archaeological Album, illustrated by 
the late Mr. Fairholt, which pee in 1845, 
was succeeded in the next year by two volumes 
of Essays on the Literature and Popular Super- 
stitions of England. Their success prompted 
the publication in 1861 of a second series of 
essays on kindred —— The Narratives of 
Sorcery and oe a ge ) contains the most curious 
cases of witchcraft told with the same charm 
and sentiment that characterised St. Patrick's 
Purgatory: an Essay on the Legends of Pur- 
gatory and Paradise (1844), conjunction 
with Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps he published, under 
the general title of Relquiae <Antiquae, two 
volumes of Scraps from Ancient Manuscripts on 
English Literature and Language, and with the 
late Mr. Longueville Jones supplied the letter- 
ress for Le Keux’s Memorials of Cambridge. 

he Celt, the Roman and the Saxon (three edi- 
tions) illustrated English history by the ancient 
remains disclosed by the investigations of anti- 
quarian — ; Mr. Wright himself in 1859 
superintended the excavations of the Roman city 
of Uriconium. The greatest measure of popular 
applause was extended to Mr. Wright's labours in 

e field of English caricature, a subject which 
possessed a great charm for his mind. His first 
publication on that subject was England under the 
House of Hanover (1848). In 1851 he joined 
Mr. R. H. Evans in writing an Historical and 
Descriptive Account of the Caricatures of Gillray, 
and his name was placed on the title-page 
of Gillray’s works published in 1873. Many 
years ago Mr. Wright was elected to fill a 
vacancy in the Académie des Inscriptions in the 
Institute of France ; and it was perhaps the recol- 
lection of this fact which induced the late 
Emperor Napoleon to entrust to him the transla- 
tion of the imperial Life of Julius Caesar. When 
we add that he published histories of France, 
Ireland and Scotland, each in three volumes, and 
that two volumes of the Retrospective Review 
(1853-54) appeared with his editorial supervision, 
we have not exhausted the list of works of this 
indefatigable student. The town of Ludlow may 
boast of having produced in Mr. Thomas Johnes 
of Hafod, the translator of Froissart, and Mr. 
Payne Knight two antiquaries of historical fame, 
but the labours of the late Mr. Wright, though 
not favoured with freedom from pecuniary anxiety, 
have covered a wider field of research in English 
literature, and have planted the desire of historical 
knowledge in the minds of thousands ignorant of 
the labours of Johnes and Knight. 








JOHAN ERIK RYDQVIST. 


Tus year, which has been as fatal to Swedish 
men of letters as 1876 was to Danish, has claimed 
yet another victim before its close. To the names 
of Runeberg, Strandberg, Wieselgren, Gumaelius, 
Dybeck, we have now to add that of the most 
eminent Scandinavian philologist of our time— 
Rydqvist—who died at Stockholm on the evening 
of the 17th inst. He was born in the first days 
of the century, and for fifty years, since 1827, has 
held a position in the National Library, of which 
he has now for many years been chief. His 
striking appearance will be remembered by most 
Visitors to Stockholm; his long, waved, white 
hair falling on his shoulders, his vast moustache 
and dark brilliant eyes, gave him the air of an 
old Viking, who had taken to literature after a 
wild life on the high seas. His principal work, 
Svenska Sprakets lagar, a critical and historical 
Summary of the grammatical development of the 
Swedish language, was brought out at the expense 








of the Government, and occupies a unique place 
in the philological literature of the North. 
Another prominent book of Rydqvist’s is Ljus och 
irrsken  Sprdkets verld (“ Light and Error in the 
World of Language”). He is also the author of 
treatises on the earliest Swedish drama and on 
other archaeological subjects. 

In his personal deta with his assistant 
librarians and with the public, Rydqvist was the 
model of what a chief should be—assiduous to 
further the studies of savants, courteous to all, and 
zealous for the good of the collections entrusted 
tohim. It will be very difficult to find a suc- 
cessor worthy to take his place. 

Epmunp W. Goss. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Caprain H. W. Howeare, U.S.A., has just 
published, at Washington, a pamphlet entitled 
Polar Colonisation, in which he furnishes a very 
complete account of the preliminary Arctic Ex- 
pedition of 1877, and all matters connected with 
it. The instructions to the commander, the meteo- 
rologist, and the naturalist of the expedition are 
given in full, as well as the Report made to Con- 
gress by the Naval Committee on the Bill to 
authorise and equip the main expedition of 1878. 
Captain Howgate, we may mention, has quite 
recently received a letter from Oaptain Tyson, 
which will probably be the last the world will 
hear from the Florence for many months to come. 
Writing from Niuntilick Harbour, Cumberland 
Gulf, under date of September 29, he states that 
they arrived there on September 13, after a long 
and tedious passage of forty days. He regrets 
the presence of a large number of whalers and but 
few natives, in consequence of which there will 
be great competition for the trade in skins and 
other material. He proposes soon to move the 
vessel into winter-quarters at the head of the 
gulf, where he hopes to be more successful. 
Captain Tyson reports that Mr. Sherman, the 
meteorologist and photographer, has begun making 
observations, and has obtained some good photo- 
graphs of whaling and native scenes. Mr, Kum- 
lein, the naturalist, is busy and adding to his col- 
lection constantly, although a little disappointed 
at finding the number of rare specimens fewer 
than he had expected. 

Lieutenant GILL, R.E., of whose journey to 
the borders of the Koko Nor a brief account was 
given in the Acapemy of November 3, has suc- 
ceeded in making his way from the Chinese pro- 
vince of Szechuen into Burmah, and reaching 
Mandalay in safety. He was expected to arrive 
at Rangoon about the end of November. Mr. 
Gill is well known as a scientific and enterprising 
traveller, so that we may hope for an interesting 
account of his expedition. 

From a Sydney contemporary we learn that the 
missionary steamer Ellanyowan, which did such 
good service in exploring the Fly River and dis- 
covering the Baxter River, was to start about the 
end of October for a two years’ cruise along the 
coasts of New Guinea. 


Mr. J. F. Crosserre contributes to the last 
issue of the North China Herald a journal of 
travel into the region round the Tai Shan (the 
most famous sacred mountain in China), to which 
some interest attaches, as the district suffered 
greatly from the famine, and has for the most 
part never been visited by a foreigner before. 

WE hear that Mr. F. G. Waterhouse, Curator 
of the Museum of the South Australian Institute at 
Adelaide, is engaged in forming for the Paris Ex- 
hibition of next year a collection of specimens of 
natural history, as well as of native weapons and 
implements, the latter of which is a work of con- 
siderable difficulty, owing to the extinction of the 
native tribes, which now exist only at a distance 
from Adelaide, 


Tue subject of an expedition to Lhassa is at- 
tracting a good deal of attention in India just 








now; and, according to the Pioneer, it would 
appear to have given rise to some diversity of 
opinion as to the best route for entering Thibet. 

r. Ney Elias is strongly in favour of going by 
way of China, and approaching Thibet from the 
north over the Kuen Lun mountains; as, how- 
ever, Col. Prejevalski is beforehand with us there, 
it seems not unreasonable to prefer the directer 
route from India, The travels of Bogle, Tur- 
ner, and Manning help to disprove the alleged 
impossibility of entering from the south, of 
which some people are convinced, while fur-- 
ther evidence is frequently coming in of the 
practicability of the passes in Sikkim, Bhootan, 
and Nepal. The Parijong Pass, used by the 
European travellers, was in their time open 
till November, and is still traversed by native 
traders; and, in addition to this, there are the 
Jeylop, Donkia, and Kirong passes, all of which 
are known to be practicable, and, indeed, the 
Donkia Pass has been used for centuries by traders. 
between Thibet and Sikkim, 








NEW MSS. IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


Since our last notice of late acquisitions in the- 
Department of MSS. in the British Museum. 
other additions of value have been made, of 
which the following is a brief summary :—Church 
service-books are represented by a small Breviary 
of English use; a book of Horae for the use of 
the monastery of St. Bridget of Syon, and a 
parish priest’s Manual, also of English use—all of 
the fifteenth century. The Manual is always a 
service-book of interest, containing as it does. 
those occasional offices for baptism, marriage, 
visitation of sick, and burial, in some of which 
fragments of English appear; and this example 
is a fine one. The Leabhair ri Maolconaire is a 
collection of legends, poems, &c. in Irish, written 
in the sixteenth century. Irish MSS. are not too 
numerous in this country, and we are therefore 
glad to see this volume placed in the national 
collection. Written in English are a small 
volume of Gospel lessons, illustrated by tales in 
verse, of the fifteenth century, and a long roll of 
Bible history of the same period, a translation of 
the Latin compilation of which so many copies. 
are to be found; the English version is rare. 
Another roll which has been added to the collec- 
tion also deals with Biblical and mediaeval his- 
tory in the form of pictorial designs by an Italian 
artist of the fifteenth century. But perhaps what 
will attract more attention is the Diary of 
Cardinal York, contained in upwards of twenty 
volumes, and covering the years 1758-1805, to- 
gether with several volumes of correspondence, 
and papers relating to the Sobieski family. It 
should * remembered that the Cardinal’s inherit- 
ance of the Stuart papers long ago found its 
way into the Royal Library at Windsor, and that 
therefore we must not look for material for Eng- 
lish history among this collection, which is pre- 
sented to the Museum by the Hon. Mrs, Otway- 
Cave. That the literary remains of the late 
George Smith should rest under the roof whore 
he made a name as an Assyrian scholar is appro- 
priate. The trustees have purchased his working 
note-books, which are believed to contain much 
valuable matter. Another noteworthy purchase 
is that of the papers connected with the Shakspere 
forgeries by Ireland, which, in the form of corre- 
spondence of the elder Ireland and cuttings from 
contemporary papers, give a full history of the 
affair. A good deal of early English music has 
also been collected, and includes, in addition to 
several volumes of compositions of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, an interesting MS. of 
airs, chants, and other pieces composed by Tallis, 
and collected by Thomas Mulliner in the sixteenth 
century, and also several volumes of oratorios and 
other works by Dr. William Crotch. The collec- 
tion of manuscript music in the department is 
beginning to be respectable. That so little at- 
tention should have been paid to this class 
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of MSS. by librarians of former times is, we 
think, as much the fault of the public who cared 
not for such things, as of officials who perchance 
despised them. Of miscellaneous volumes the fol- 
lowing may be noticed: an Inventory of the 
King’s “ Wardrobe Stuff,” hangings, carpets, bed- 
furniture, &c., at Windsor and Westminster, 34 
Hen. VIIL.-1 Edw. VI.; Lectures of Dr. John 
Rainoldes, Dean of Christ Church, in answer to 
Bellarmin, 1590; the “‘Musae Boreales, or Iter 
Boreale,” of Robert Eedes, Dean of Windsor, of 
the 17th century; a household account-book of 
the family of Archer of Essex, 1600-1624 ; a nar- 
rative, ir French, of Charles the Second’s coming 
to Rouen, in 1651, by J. Samborne; scientific 
voyages by Edmund Halley in 1698 and 1701; a 
small volume of notes of monuments and inscrip- 
tions in London churches, by Peter Le Neve; a 
rate-book of Dartford, 1727-1785; a collection of 
Whig or Anti-Jacobite ballads and songs, 1688- 
1747 ; a volume of ancient Scottish poems, 1725 ; 
letters of Thomas Warton to Edmond Malone, 
1781-1790; collections relating to Burcote, Wor- 
field and Bridgnorth, co. Salop; and journals of 
missions to Siam by Dr, Richardson, 1829-1835, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Atlantic Monthly for December, as usual, 
offers a large choice of subjects to its readers, 
some of cosmopolitan, others of chiefly “New 
World” interest. It might be a curious problem 
to enquire how many cis-Atlantic readers will 
peruse a paper on “ Washington Society,” which 
enumerates as the four requisites for admission to 
it, a house, a wife who gives a reception (at which 
“punch ” is the universal beverage) once a week, 
@ carriage, and plenty of servants, breakfasts, and 
dinners; or another on “The San Francisco 
Vigilance Committee,” although its history in- 
volves some startling acts of violence and blood- 
shed on the part of high functionaries. Perhaps, 
had the rumour of the 120,000 pairs of boots and 
shoes ordered for the War Office been other than 
a canard, we might have got up an interest in 
the article on “ Modern Shoe-Making,” which tells 
us, ¢mprimis, that there is no interest save agri- 
culture to equal “shoe-leather” in the New World. 
This article will doubtless “run hard ” the instal- 
ment of “ Crude and Curious Inventions,” which 
this month deals with baskets and basket-work, 
including the plaiting and weaving of hats. The 
third part of Mark Twain’s “ Rambling Notes of 
an Idle Excursion” will perhaps be skimmed by 
thoge who were amused by its predecessors; and 
curiosity will attract to the problem “ How to 
Change the North American Climate.” The in- 
telligent reader, however, is more likely to be 
taken with Mr, R. A. McLeod’s very able and 
well-arranged enquiry ‘‘Can Herculaneum be Ex- 
cavated ?” in which, after clearing away miscon- 
ceptions as to the small area which has been 
yet dealt with (in comparison with the fifty-five 
acres laid bare at Pompeii), and after detailing the 
tentative researches of Prince Elbceuf, Alikuhiarra, 
and the Accademia Ercolanese, and noticing Signor 
Fiorelli’s happy idea (at Pompeii) of filling with 
= of Paris the forms of guondam life which the 
ava-ashes have turned into “ statues modelled by 
the hand of death,” he goes on to discuss the cost 
of excavation, which, inclusive of the purchase of 
the superincumbent soil in the fertile and populous 
district of Resina, is calculated at about four 
million dollars. Another charming paper on Por- 
tugal and the Portuguese takes us to Oporto, the 
home of port wine, cattle, and cork; the region of 
Braga, where the bush before the inn-door reminds 
the reader of the old proverb, and of the Roman 
usage ; the Cistercian Church, Alcobaca ; and the 
various attractions of Cintra and Mafra. Mr. 
Longfellow has a sonnet to Alfred Tennyson. 


In the Radical Review there is far less to detain 
moderate and tranquil-spirited readers. In its 
first poetic flight this quarter, “ Preacher's Love- 
Vacation” is the title of an effusion which does 





away in its opening with church bells, churches, 
church-goers, and pews; and conveniently sub- 
stitutes a somewhat unnecessarily wide “ morning 
temple,” “ for worship by this bird and me.” It 
is perhaps some little comfort to think that the 
officiating minister is the bud, and not the Radical 
poet, John Weiss. Speculative articles on 
* Spencer's Unknowable as the Basis of Religion,” 
and on “ Transcendentalism,” and the second 
chapter of a translation of the “ System of Econo- 
mical Contradictions,” by H. J. Proudhon, take up 
a large portion of the number; and there is also a 
crude and daring paper on “The Spirit that was 
in Jesus,” by Mr. John Weiss, whom in the 
earlier pages we have seen letting the bird preach 
to him. In the Radical Review's programme there 
is no article the title of which would dispose us 
to give it a more candid and dispassionate 
perusal than that on “Prostitution and the 
International Woman’s League ;” but what profit 
is likely to accrue from such a task, when, without 
going into further details, we cite the writer's 
diemma in p. 402—viz., that on the former 
topic “the priest and the physician come into 
positive antagonism; they give each other the 
lie direct. But the day is gone by when the 
public, forced thus to choose between physician 
and priest, rejecting whichever it does not accept, 
will really and truly and in its very heart accept 
the authority of the priest, if, indeed, it could ever 
really have done so”? 

Tue North American Review (November-De- 
cember, 1877) is characterised by more temperate 
and judicial articles. Not to dwell on the financial 
and political papers—which are able, but a trifle 
abstruse and stiff—this Review will justify its 
motto by a general fairness of treatment in dis- 
cussin x the two burning topics of the day—* The 
War in the East,” and “ The Situation in France.” 
For interesting statistical and geographical infor- 
mation we may commend Bishop Gilbert Haven’s 
second part of his ‘America in Africa,” which 
treats of the productions, political condition and 
necessities of Liberia, and the advantages to it of 
annexation, and of a railway to Cairo. But the 
two articles of most distinct literary interest in 
this number are the scholarly paper of Mr. T. 
Adolphus Trollope on Michelangelo and the Buo- 
narroti Archives, in which the writer shows 
reason for setting Michelangelo’s works as a fresco- 
painter even above the grand productions of his 
chisel ; and the sad and unhackneyed story of the 
bold and undespairing explorer, the Cavalier de la 
Salle, told by Mr. Francis Parkman, from the 
collection of documents made by M. Pierre Margry 
at Paris, at the expense of Congress. These docu- 
ments furnish the history of this heroic explorer 
down to the period of his fatal landing in Texas, 
and Mr. Parkman designates his scheme as involv- 
ing a virtual monopoly of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi and a grand secular settlement and trading 
enterprise, under the banner of the Fleur-de-lis. 
His life, however, became one long battle with 
adversity in consequence of the hatred of the 
Canadian merchants and the hostility of the 
Jesuits, bent on pushing their own scheme of 
ecclesiastical settlement and trade in the same 
tract. This short paper whets the appetite fora 
fuller biography. Among notices of contempo- 
rary literature is a brief but appreciative notice of 
Mr. Sellar’s étude on Virgil. 

Tue specialties of Lippincott’s Magazine this 
month, as usual, are its illustrated sketches 
of foreign lands and folk, and its superior serial 
fiction. “A Kentucky Duel,’ in two parts, 
has run out its second length; and in the 
same category we note with favour a touching 
episode of the siege of Paris and the revolt of the 
Commune, entitled “ A Portrait.” Of the former 
class Mr. A. T. Bacon furnishes “ A Month in 
Sicily,” noticeable for its lively letterpress and its 
good illustrations of the Cathedral of Palermo, 
the Convent of St. Martin, Monreale, and the 
Grotto of Santa Rosalia, in its neighbourhood. 
“Captured by Cossacks” is no tale of the present 








‘“‘ Storm in the East,” as might have been sus- 
pected; but a resuscitation of the letters of a 
French officer, Joseph Diss Debar, who suffered 
many privations in the Russian expedition in 
1818, but lived through many political changes in 
France till 1864, when he died at the age of 
eighty-five years. The extracts from these letters 
agree with their illustrations in tending to 
rehabilitate the damaged reputation of the 
Cossack, and will be read with interest at 
the present time. “Days of my Youth,” by 
M. T., introduces us to Virginia, and to the 
leading personages of its social system fifty years 
and more ago: to Mr. and Mrs. Madison, General 
Washington surprised out of his dignity, John P, 
Kennedy, General Jackson at the White House, 
and Mr. Van Buren. At a time when so much 
prominence is rightly given to the collection 
of comparative folk-lore, a special interest invests 
Mr. William Owens’ paper on the “ Folk-lore of 
the Southern Negroes,” which, it is observable, 
deals much with zoological mythology, and intro- 
duces as interlocutors the Buh (i.e. “ brother”) 
Rabbit, Buh Wolf, Buh Frog, Buh Deer, and ever 
so many more Bus. A poem called “ Selim,” by 
Annie Porter, is dramatic as well as metrically 
pleasing; and a paper by Olive Logan “ On Eng- 
lish Domestics and their Ways” will afford, by 
comparison, comfort and reason for complacency to 
our suffering English wives and housekeepers. 








LETTER FROM FLORENCE. 


As at the present moment public attention in 
Italy is chiefly turned to politics the most success- 
ful new books are those on political subjects, 
especially on the vexed question of the relations 
between Church and State. 

The well-known deputy, Signor Bonghi, ex- 
Minister of Public Instruction, has brought out 
work entitled Pio IX. e il Papa futuro (Milan: 
Treves Brothers), which has already reached 4 
second edition. Its quick sale must be mainly 
attributed to the reputation of the author, and to 
its @ propos appearance, for it is only a reprint of 
articles published in the Nuova Antologia ex- 
planatory of Signor Bonghi’s well-known theories 
on the subject of a Free Church in a Free State. 
It also gives an account of past conclaves, and is 
swelled by a detailed description of the cere- 
monies observed in Pontifical elections. The 
Stato e Chiesa (Milan: Hoepli) of Signor Marco 
Minghetti merits more serious mention, as it 
consists entirely of fresh matter, and contains 
a masterly statement of the views entertained 
by the head of a large fraction of the Mode- 
rate party which governed the country for so 
many years. The ex-Premier has a pleasant, 
easy style, and in writing, as in oratory, is dis 
tinguished by a gift of elegant explanation, 
smoothing away difficulties, and slurring over 
differences of opinion. So tolerant is his temper, 
so gentle his mode of contradiction, that it almost 
leaves his adversaries in the belief that he agrees 
with them at bottom. Were the Vatican party 
informed by the same good faith and tolerance, 
then, indeed, it might be safe for Italy to carry 
out Signor Minghetti’s rose-tinted theories. 
Meanwhile, however, the policy of encroachment 
steadily pursued by the Clericals proves the need 
of incessant vigilance on the part of the Italian 
Government. al 

When we see that in support of his views 
Signor Minghetti quotes Signor Bonghi’s asser- 
tion— that the Church should be sole judge of 
everything relating to divine worship, and freely 
exercise every function proper to an institution 
that of its nature should influence on all sides the 
whole moral life of mankind”—it becomes diffi- 
cult to decide where the action of the Church 
would end, and that of the State begin. But on one 
point at least all readers will agree with Signor 
Minghetti—namely, that the present relations 0 
Church and State in Italy are very unsatisfactory 
and ill-defined. The point at issue is, that 
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whereas the ex-Premier and some of his party 
cherish a cheerful disbelief in the aggressive 
ower of the Church, his opponents, and not a 
few of his own political adherents who base their 
arguments on recent clerical proceedings in Italy, 
France, and Belgium, strenuously assert that that 

wer exists and must be carefully limited and 
restrained. 

Signor Tabarrini has done a good work in col- 
lecting and publishing the Sceritté editi ed tediti 
of the late Marquis Gino Capponi (Florence: 
Barbéra and Co., 2 vols.). The first of these 
yolumes consists of reprints of scattered writings 
on historical, social, and literary topics, which, 
though somewhat out of date now, prove the 
author to have been in many respects in advance 
of his times. All are marked by the thoughtful 
scholarship and accurate literary taste which were 
the distinguishing characteristics of the late 
nobleman. The second volume is still more in- 
teresting. It opens with a few pages of auto- 
biographical reminiscences which make the reader 
regret that Capponi did not continue the record of 
his life. For, as many may remember, the 
Capponi Palace was for long years the meeting- 
place of the best intellects in Italy, and to 
enumerate Gino Capponi’s friends it would be 
necessary to draw up a list of three generations of 
illustrious names—not Italian only, but Euro- 
pean. He was an incomparable causeur, superior in 
that respect even to his bosom friend Alessandro 
Manzoni, and many in Italy recall with delight 
the literary discussions of these two illustrious 
men—their brilliant crossfire of quotation and 
illustration, their sparkling repartees and friendly 
home thrusts. On the publication of the learned 
History of Florence, to which Capponi had de- 
yoted so many years of his life, the world was 
disappointed to find no trace in its thoughtful 
pages of the verve, the wit, the delicate irony and 
original views of men and things for which he 
was celebrated in conversation. These qualities 
are all to be found in the Ricordi, which, beginning 
in 1797 and ending in 1849, are full of graphic 
touches dashed in with a master’s hand. For 
instance, in the first chapter he describes how, 
when the French marched out of Florence in 
1799, all the dense crowd assembled in the Piazza 
fell on their knees with one accord on hearing the 
first stroke of midday from the great bell of the 
Signoria, which had been silenced during the 
foreign occupation. 

He speaks of the life of petty potentates and 
spiritual princes in the hushed times preceding the 
storms of the revolutionary period, and relates 
how the newspapers in chronicling their enter- 
tainments would say that this or that Eminence 
had shown the greatness of his soul by the abundance 
of the refreshments offered to his guests. In his 
record of a winter spent in Vienna he tells us how 
the aged poet Klopstock on being questioned re- 
garding some obscure passages in his works, 
replied that “in his youth his compositions 
Were illumined by the light of his imagina- 
tion, but that being now extinguished he could 
no longer interpret his own ideas.” Capponi 
gives a vivid account of a visit to Paris under 
the Empire, and of his personal impressions of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Farther on in the volume 
18 an interesting narrative of his “Settanta giorni 
di Ministero,” and the explanation of his motives 
in accepting office at a moment when the task of 
the Cabinet was, “not to carry on the Govern- 
ment, but to see the Government crumble to 
pieces in our hands.” And although a large ad- 
mixture of Florentine caution and dislike to in- 
Novation rendered Capponi a timid politician, 
unfit to cope with the troublous times of 1848, 
yet he was a true patriot according to his lights. 

ter, when the Grand- Duke returned to 
Florence, propped on his throne by Austrian 
bayonets, Capponi ceased to regret the loss of 
his eyesight. His exclamation, “Thank God! I 


cannot see the Austrians in Florence!” has be- 
come a national saying. 





The best of living Italian poets, Giosué Car- 
ducci, has recently brought out a new volume, 
Odi Barbare (Bologna: Zanichielli), which, though 
distinguished by the author's mastery of style and 
genuine feeling for nature—which latter quality 
is somewhat rare in Italy—will hardly increase his 
great reputation. His daring attempts to assimi- 
late classic metres, however praiseworthy as a 
reaction against the languid sweetness that is too 
common a blemish of Italian poetry, have in this 
little volume been carried to excess, The result 
is uncouth distortion. Carducci’s explanation of 
his title is that these Odes would have seemed 
barbarous to the ear and judgment of the 
Greeks and Romans, and perhaps also to many 
Italians. It is impossible not to agree with him 
on this point; and, after painfully ploughing 
through these rugged Odes, it is delightful to be 
borne on the wings of verse through the daucing 
strophes of his ironical “ Salutation to Rhyme” at 
the end of the book. Carducci’s prose works 
deserve to be known north of the Alps. His Studi 
Letterart on the development of Italian litera- 
ture, &c., throw new light upon old subjects, and 
treat of them with much freshness and picturesque 
crispness of style. 

Signor Cesare Guasti has made an important 
contribution to the domestic history of the 
fifteenth century in Florence by the publication 
of Alessandra Macinghi degli Strozzi—letters of a 
Florentine gentlewoman of the fifteenth century 
to her exiled sons (florence: Sansoni). The 
book is carefully edited and learnedly annotated. 
It is full of naive details of the family life and 
domestic cares of a widowed mother of exiled 
sons, and has also much philological interest as 
showing how nearly the language of to-day in 
Florence resembles that of the fifteenth century. 
Alessandra was the wife of Matteo Strozzi, a man 
of some note, who was a member of the Guild of 
Wool, a good Latin scholar,anda student of phil- 
osophy under the renowned Giannozzo Manetti. 
He filled various diplomatic posts under the Re- 
public until driven into exile by the overthrow of 
his party. 

Prof. Alessandro d’Ancona, who some years 
ago gave to the world a carefully-annotated 
collection of Italian religious dramas and Miracle- 
plays, has just published an exhaustive work on 
the Origint del Teatro in Italia (Florence: Le 
Monnier), giving the results of his long and pro- 
found researches. It will prove an invaluable book 
of reference, though its style is too heavy to allow 
it ever to become a popular book. To the general 
reader the most attractive portion will probably 
be the careful essay in the Appendix on the 
Tuscan Maggi. These Maggi are rhymed dramas 
on classical, romantic, and religious subjects, per- 
formed by rustic actors to rustic audiences during 
the summer months, and are very similar to the 
peasant plays still to be seen in Brittany and 
Spain. The villages round Pisa are the head- 
quarters of these interesting survivals, and there 
they take place only in the month of May. Up 
in the mountains they are performed later in the 
year, when the actors have returned from hay- 
making in the Maremme. 

I have just received the proof-sheets of La 
Miseria in Napoli (Florence: Le Monnier). Its 
subject is the state of the lower classes in Naples, 
and it-exposes the shameless abuses and malver- 
sations of the charitable institutions of that city. 
Although written in Italian, it is from the pen of 
the well-known English lady, Mdme. Jessie White 
Mario, whose vigorous narrative of her ambulance 
experiences during the Garibaldian campaigns has 
been appearing in the pages of Fraser's Magazine. 
The volume has a special value as the work of an 
impartial eye-witness who undertook a journey to 
Naples for the express purpose of examining its 
poorest habitations, its worst dens of misery and 
vice. The book cannot fail to produce a great 
sensation in Italy, and should help to initiate 
much-needed reforms. 

Rome is just now too much occupied in dis- 








cussing the split in the Cabinet to furnish any 
literary news. In calmer Florence the chief recent 
event has been the opening of the scholastic year. 
On November 17 the usual inauguration ceremony 
took place at the Istituto di Studi Superiori ; and 
the well-known geologist Signor Stoppani de- 
livered a fluent discourse on the connexion of 
the sciences. 

In the present dearth of art news I may close 
this letter with a few words on the recent sale at 
Quarto, the lovely winter-quarters of the late 
Grand-Duchess Marie of Russia, The splendid 
collection of blue-and-white china, old and new, 
Chinese, Japanese, Italian, and German, attracted 
many bidders. There were many other works of 
art scattered through the house. The fine entrance 
hall, lavishly draped with Oriental stuffs, and the 
grand staircase lined with the blue-and-white 
china tastefully disposed on brackets and trophies 
against a background of dark walnut panelling, 
formed an interior coup-d'eil as picturesque as it 
was original. Lipa VILLARI. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NORTH'S PLUTARCH. 
Cambridge : December 24, 1877. 

I find that a new facsimile edition of four 
chapters from North’s Plutarch is being adver- 
tised. I wish it all success. 

But I beg leave to protest against the wholly 
unfair and ungenerous suggestion that my reprint 
entitled Shakespeare's Plutarch, “ being produced 
by the letter-press, might contain a quantity of 
printer's errors.” When an American gentleman 
was asked if his name might be Smith, his reply 
was, “ Well, stranger, I guess it might; but it 
ain’t, by a long chalk.” And similarly I can 
reply that, though my reprint might contain a 
quantity of printer's errors, yet, as a fact, it does 
not, by a long chalk. There is plenty of room for 
a new edition, no doubt; but that is no good 
reason why an editor who takes pains should be 
told that his work might be very bad; and that 
too, not in a critical paper, but in an advertise- 
ment which is being widely circulated. 

Water W. SKEAT. 








THE YORK MS, OF CICERO “ DE INVENTIONE 
RHETORICA.” 
York : December 15, 1877. 

In the Library of the Dean and Chapter of York 
is a manuscript of Cicero, De Inventione Rhetorica, 
written in octavo, in the twelfth century, in which 
there is a curious addition to the printed text, of 
which I send a transcript, with two or three 
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obvious emendations. The conclusion of Cicero’s 
work, quae restant in reliquis dicemus, has tempted 
some juvenile, and not too modest, student of an 
early date to continue the Treatise as a kind of 
Thema. In conclusion I would remark that the 
MSS. of the classics with which our cathedral 
and collegiate libraries abound have not as yet 
obtained that careful examination which they 
deserve. J. Rare. 


“ Quae restant in reliquis dicemus. 

“Si tam agentis personae quam rei gestae turpi- 
tudine offensionem causa traxerit, ea defendere oratori 
eommodum non erit. Quod enim omni parte in- 
honestum est, id ad honestatem velle producere 
amentia est. Quod si unum quolibet honestum, 
alterum vero turpitudine fuerit maculatum, insinua- 
tione aliquarumque rerum, vel personarum inter- 
positione ad rem felicior erit accessus. Exemplum 
‘vero turpis et odiosae personae et honestae rei gestae 
hoe nobis sit. Verres ignobilis qui antea in plerisque 
foede vitam instituit, atque ideo summo odio habitus 
fuit, Dacorum exercitum Romano populo infestissimum 
omnino fudit, regem illorum cepit, triumphali itaque 
gloria postulans recipi, Romam venit. In hoc negotio 
orator pro homine odioso dilectos ponens insinuatione 
utetur hoc modo. O judices, ea diligentia in consti- 
tuendis legibus majores nostri fuerunt, ut non qui 
agerent sed quod dictum esset sine nobilitatis vel 
ignobilitatis contemplatione, absque odio, absque ulla 
animi libidine, simpliciter ac pure prospicerent. Hine 
est jus aequabile constitutum fortibus praemium, 
ignavis universaliter sanciens supplicium. Nostis 
omnes victis Samnitibus qua populi laetitia, qua 
triumphali gloria, licet rustici filius, Tullius 
Ostilius fuerit susceptus. Nostis etiam victis 
Libicis, Jugurta capto, Marius plebeius antea im- 
periali vestimento opertus, quanta totius Urbis 
veneratione curru Capitolium est invectus. Nostis 
quam plurimos licet ob male facta suppliciis affectos, 
ob fortiter tamen gesta digna retributione donatos. 
Cur ergo vestri triumphale praemium denegatis, 
vel cui potius dabitis? Quid utilius reipub- 
licaeque decentius facere poterit, quam quod vires 
Dacorum gentes Romano nomini infestissimas stravit, 
delevit, regem illorum cepit ? O judices, non praemium, 
non consanguinitas, sed sola reipublicae honestas me 
ammonet hoe censere, alioquin turpis viri odio potius 
ne hoe fieret niterer suadere. Nonne si huic dene- 
gatis, a virtutis studio repulsum iri caeteros existim- 
atis? Nonne cum pro male factis saepe illum olim 
suppliciis afflixistis, nunc pro bene gestis digna laude 
condecorari consequens esse judicatis? Et hoc est 
quod ait aut pro eo homine in quo offenditur alium 
hominem qui diligitur interponi oportet. 

“In hae insinuatione pro homine res_ponitur, 
Thema quod superius. O judices, debere virtutem 
amari utentes ea laude digna honestari, si haberetur 
multarum rerum interpositione potest vobis approbari. 
[sie]. Ut enim improbis pro improbitate supplicium, sic 
probis pro virtute legibus dignum pro qualitate rei 
sancitur praemium. Idem quoque debere fieri vulgaris 
hominum opinio testatur. Hoe quoque rationis testi- 
monio collatione consequentia ipsarum rerum veris- 
sime demonstratur. Nonne cum diversa conveniant 
diversis cui pro [s|celere supplicium infertis, eidem 
pro bene factis suis praemium aufertis? Nonne 
injuri[os]um est cum pro reatu commodam ei poenam 
intulistis, sic nunc pro tam honesta, pro tam utili 
victoria dignam gloriam dare non vultis? Mihi 
quoque, 0 judices, nonnunquam visum est indignis- 
simum virum in plerisque turpem ad virtutis provenire 
praemium. Sed cum tam utile tam honestum factum 
ejus considero, praemium non dandum esse sibi 
suadere non valeo. Quid enim utilius, quid Romano 
populo honestius potuit quisquam facere quam Dacos 
sternere, regem illorum ad sustinendum poenas in 
preelio vivum capere? Hoe est quod ait aut pro 
homine rem. 

‘““Exemplum viri egregii, peccati vero turpissimi, 
hoe nobis sit. Marius qui antea vitam suam honeste 
instituit, atque ideo omnibus aeque carus fuit, forte 
pecuniarum repetundarum condemnatus, ad statutum 
est legibus supplicium advocatus. In hoe Themate pro 
commisso odioso honesta facta ponens et probabilia 
insinuabit orator hoe modo. O judices, qui pluribus 
nitet virtutibus, pro peccato uno non est’ condemnan- 
dus, Ut enim plenus multifaria turpitudine virtute 
una non abluitur, sie imbutus multiplici virtute ad- 
mixtione unius vitii non polluitur. At, o judices, 
Marius in multis est virtutis artibus omni in vita sua 





hactenus exercitatus. Est enim, ut pauca dicam, 
humilis, justus, castus, munificus, miles fortis, dux 
optimus. Nostis quod Libicos ter et saepius vicit, 
maximam illorum partem pro favore populi Romani 
occidit, patriam delevit, regem illorum cepit ; quin 
etiam dubia salute reipublicae imminentes nobis 
maximis exercitibus Cimbros et Theuthonicos parva 
multitudine, summa industria hos fugavit, illos 
stravit, nos omnes ex summa tristitia ad ingens gau- 
dium insperato exaltavit. Videte ergo, judices, 
utrum incorrupta fama viri poena Marius sit afficien- 
dus, an potius donata reatus impunitate, prout nobis 
eoque dignum est, sit dimittendus. Quanta enim 
praesens repetundarum culpa videbitur si praedictis 
Marii virtutibus comparetur, nec quisque rem hance 
vel consanguinitate vel privata gratia ad me 
pertinero arbitretur? Hercle mihi quoque in- 
dignum videtur nisi peccati hujus admissor Justa 
ultione puniretur. Verum cum fortia facta ejus 
simul cum moribus considero, punitum iri pro 
hoe peccato suadere non valeo. In _superiori 
Themate cum persona sit honesta pro peceati turpitu- 
dine, virtutes Marii quae probantur per insinuationem 
sunt inductae, et, hoc est quod ait, aut pro re in qua 
offenditur, aliam rem quae probatur. In hac insinu- 
atione pro re turpi interponentur homines. Thema 
quod superius. O judices, majores nostri peccato uno 
neminem condemnabant. Siphaces etenim qui cum 
Hannibale Romanum imperium pessumdare voluit, 
maximamque Italiae partem funditus delevit, extrusus 
a carcere, donata sceleris impunitate recessit. Rodii 
cum Pyrrho associati reipublicae nostrae diu resti- 
terunt ; nulla illis illata poena, nulla exquisita injuria, 
quam antea non admiserant perceperunt. Jugurtae, 
probo antea occiso fratre Hiensale, non solum ignove- 
runt, verum etiam rezni dimidium quod ejus fuerat 
tribuerunt. Cur igitur Marium civem optimum omni 
vita sua a vitiis purissimum ad sustinendum cogitis 
supplicium ? Nonne cuique probo cernetur turpe pro 
repetundis pecuniis talem hominem poena affligere ? 
Et hoe est quod ait, aut pro re hominem.” 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


SATURDAY, December 29.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : “On 
Heat, Visible and Invisible,” I[., by Prof. Tyndall. 
TUESDAY, January 1, 1878.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: ‘‘ On 
Heat, Visible and Invisible,” I1I., by Prof. Tyndall. 
8.30 P.M. Biblical Archaeology. 
WEDNESDAY, Jannary 2.—8 P.M. Microscopical. 

8 p.M. British Archaeological Association : ‘* Roman Fort 
recently discovered at Beddgelert,” by T. W. Grover ; 
“Ancient herbal Folk-lore,” by W. G. Black; 
*‘ Ancient Sculpture in Breadsall Church,” by A. 
Wallis. 

THURSDAY, January 3.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: ‘‘ On Heat, 
Visible and Invisible,” IV., by Prof. Tyndall, 

7 P.M. London Institution: ‘New Views on the 

Spheroidal State,” by Prof. W. F. Barrett. 
Frmay, January 4.—8 p.m. Geologists’ Association. 








SCIENCE. 


SUN-SPOTS AND FAMINES, 


‘Is there anywhere on earth a weather cycle ? ”is 
a question which was put by Mr. Lockyer in 
Nature just five years ago (December 5, 1872), 
and it cannot be denied that since that time the 
attempts to provide an answer to it have been 
manifold. One of the last of these, though cer- 
tainly not the least, has been Dr. Hunter's an- 
nouncement that he has discovered a periodicity 
in the rainfall of Madras which will amply ex- 
plain the recurrence of such famines as that 
whose effects are just now showing symptoms of 
passing off. 

The article in Nature to which we have re- 
ferred was instigated by the investigations of Mr. 
Meldrum, who commenced by investigating the 
periodicity of the occurrence of cyclones at 
the Mauritius, and this he found to accord pretty 
closely with the cycle of sun-spot frequency, 
which by Wolff's Catalogue is shown to be about 
eleven years in duration. Mr. Meldrum extended 
his enquiry from hurricanes to rain, the unfailing 
concomitant of such atmospheric disturbances in 
low latitudes, and from ah examination of such 
rain records of long period from the southern 
hemisphere as were accessible to him (Brisbane, 
Adelaide, and Port Louis), he considered that he 
had established the same principle of an eleven- 
year period in this phenomenon also, By subse- 





quent examinations of other records from widely- 
distant stations he seems to have satisfied himself 
that the same periodicity is traceable in all rain- 
fall registers; the curve of rain showing a general 
accordance with that of sun-spot periodicity. 

This is the grand principle on which the whole 
superstructure of probable famine recurrence is 
based ; and as an instance of the readiness with 
which this was caught at by the average writer 
of letters to newspapers on scientific subjects, we 
need only quote the following confirmation (!) of 
the existence of the periodicity which is soberly 
cited in the article in Nature above referred to, 
The editor of the Ceylon Observer having stated 
that a periodicity of thirteen years was recognised 
in that colony for cyclones and rainfall, and a 
suggestion having been made to him by Mr. Lock- 
yer that the periodic time should probably be 
eleven years, a paragraph shortly a in the 
paper in question, with the words “ The period is 
not thirteen years but eleven.” We are irresisti- 
bly reminded of Polonius and Hamlet, and Mr. 
Meldrum may well think, if he does not say, 
“ Defend me from my friends.” Three periods of 
thirteen years are almost exactly three and a half 
periods of eleven years, so that we should simply 
find the maximum on one theory coinciding with 
the minimum on the other in the short interval of 
thirty-nine years. 

It is, however, a far more important question 
to determine whether or not this rainfall periodi- 
city really exists at all universally. It is not easy 
to believe prima facie that such should be the 
case, and, as a fact, Mr. Blanford has shown that 
for the northern stations in Hindostan the years of 
sun-spot maximum correspond pretty closely with 
those of rain minimum. It need scarcely be said 
that if two records of equal scientific value afford 
curves of which one is exactly converse to the 
other, a considerable amount of doubt is thrown 
on the universal applicability of the eleven-year 
period. A similar opposition in the rainfall 
curves of Sydney and Adelaide has -been in- 
dicated by Mr. H. C. Russell in a paper read 
before the Royal Society of Sydney in October 
1876, wherein he states that the Adelaide curve 
tf inverted accords with that for Sydney. 

Now, the same utter uncertainty as to whether 
@ maximum of sun-spot frequency corresponds to 
a maximum ora minimum of another phenome- 
non, believed to be periodical, is to be found in 
the attempts to trace an eleven-year period in 
temperature. If there has been in this connexion 
one point more strongly urged than another in 
this country, it has been that years of sun-spot 
maxima have been those of highest temperature 
also, as Profs. Roscoe and Balfour Stewart ex- 
press it in their paper on “The Heat of Sun- 
shine in London ”( Proc. Roy. Soc., xxiii., p. 582). 
“It would thus appear that, as far as we can 
judge from these observations [by Campbell's 
sundial }, there is more solar heat at London in 
years of maximum than in years of minimum dis- 
turbance.” What is, however, the idea of foreign 
investigators of this subject? Dr. Hahn in his 
recent work on the question noticed in our 
columns (June 2, 1877),* says :— 

“ Less activity in the sun, which exhibits itself in the 
diminished number of sun-spots (and rarity of the 
Aurora) produces higher temperatures on the earth ; 
and vice versa greater activity in the sun and greater 
frequency of spots produco periods of low temperature 
on earth.” 

It would not be easy to find a more utter diver- 
gence of opinion than the foregoing, and we may 
well hesitate before accepting any periodicity at 
all as proved to exist. 

To return to the rainfall question: Mr. Russell, 
in the paper above referred to, has discussed the 
pro’s and con’s of the various cycles whose eXx- 
istence has been from time to time alleged, 
and whose period ranges from two years 


* Ueber die Bezichungen der Sonnenfleckenperiode 
zu metcorologischen Erscheinungen. (Leipzig : Enge!- 
mann, 1877.) 
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to thirty-three. He himself produces evidence 
from Australian records in favour of a nineteen- 
ear period, to which he accordingly pins his 
faith. This paper is reprinted in his work The 
Climate of New South Wales, published by Potter, 
of Sydney, in the present year, which was noticed 
in the AcapEmY for July 7. It need scarcely be 
pointed out that a periodicity of nineteen years 
does not well agree with the idea of one of eleven 
rs, 

wat the same time the results obtained by Mr. 
Meldrum merit the most careful consideration ; 
but when we seek to test them by independent 
records from other stations, we are at once stag- 
gered by the difficulty of finding any place where 
observations have been maintained with regularity 
and with a reasonable uniformity of method and 
conditions for any considerable period of time 
(say for thirty or forty years). Either the position 
of the observatory has been altered; or a new 
pattern has been adopted for the gauge, with pos- 
sibly a different height above the ground; or, 
what is most common, trees have been allowed to 
grow up, or new buildings erected, so as to shelter 
the gauge. Any one of these circumstances is 
capable of affecting in greater or less degree the 
perfect continuity of the series, and of masking 
the true effects of the sun-spot cycle on the 
record. 

Moreover, the evidence for the sun-spot cycle 
itself rests on a somewhat fragile foundation. We 
do not possess an unbroken series of sun-spot ob- 
servations for even eleven years, and Wolff's 
Catalogue, which is that universally cited as 
authoritative, rests on very scanty and frag- 
mentary observations. 

In conclusion, we may remark that several 
foreign meteorologists of eminence have not 
hesitated to express their regret at the strong ex- 
pressions of disapproval of Mr. Blanford which 
have been published in this country and in India 
in consequence of his reluctance to accept tacitly 
— results as applicable to the whole of 
ndia, 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Paris will probably contain, during the period of 
its great Exhibition, an unrivalled collection il- 
lustrating the Science of Man. The Trocadero 
Palace, which will be devoted to anthropology, 
consists of a vast central rotunda, with two wings 
extending in the form of a very open horse-shoe. 
It is intended to reserve the galleries in the cen- 
tral pavilion for the exhibition of such objects as 
bear upon pure anthropology. The left wing will 
illustrate the ethnography of non - European 
peoples, and its gallery will terminate with a 
splendid Egyptian collection. The right wing 
will be devoted to an exposition of the history of 
Art in Europe. All collectors of anthropological 
or archaeological specimens are invited to exhibit, 
the committee being anxious to render the display 
as complete as possible, 

_ Prov. Manrreazza’s studies on the Papuans of 
New Guinea, published in the last number of his 
Archivio per | pr oromn foeg will be welcomed as 
a valuable addition to our knowledge of these 
people. His paper is based on a study of the 
grand collection which is deposited in the National 
Museum of Anthropology at Florence. This col- 
lection was formed by the distinguished travellers 
Beccari and De Albertis, and numbers no fewer 
than two hundred Papuan skulls, accompanied by 
rich assemblage of objects illustrating the arts 
of the people. The skulls described in this paper 
were obtained chiefly from the Misore Isles in 
Geelvink Bay. Page after page is occupied with 
tables of figures representing a large number of 
craniometric determinations; and the characters 
of the typical cranium are summed up in a techni- 
cal description, which is, however, too long for 
transference to these columns. The general type 
Stands yery near to that of the New Caledonians 


and of the Fijians, and is decidedly superior to 
that of either the Australian, the Tasmanian, or 
the Negro. The variations in similar parts of the 
skull in different specimens suggest that these 
Papuans are a mixed race, but the author with- 
holds speculation as to what ethnical elements 
may enter into their constitution. To illustrate 
the physiognomy of these people, the paper is 
accompanied by three photographs which are re- 
produced from some sent home by De Albertis. 
Anthropologists will anxiously look forward to 
the appearance of the second part of Prof. Mante- 
gazza’s paper, which will deal with the psycholo- 
gical character of the Papuans, as deduced from 
a study of their arts and industries. 


Firty years ago an English gentleman, one Mr. 
George Latimer, settled in the West Indies, and 
during a long residence in the island of Porto 
Rico succeeded in forming a most interesting 
collection of Carib antiquities. On his death the 
collection passed to the National Museum at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Otis Mason has carefully catalogued 
this collection, and his work has recently been 
published, with illustrations, in the Smithsonian 
Report. Although the English student was 
familiar with Carib implements, as figured, for 
instance, in Mr. Stevens’s Flint Chips, his know- 
ledge will be greatly expanded by the wealth and 
variety of the specimens in the Latimer collection. 
Especially noteworthy are the polished celts, 
gracefully carved each out of a single piece of 
jadeite, and hafted in wooden handles, It is re- 
markable that the collection does not contain a 
single flaked or chipped implement or weapon. 
Most of the specimens were turned up by the 
plough and the hoe when new land was brought 
under cultivation in the island. They evidently 
represent a people who were, to use Dr. Morgan's 
nomenclature, in the ‘ middle status of barbarism.” 


In 1874 the photographic division of the United 
States Geological Survey of the Territories was 
instructed to report upon the ruins of the remark- 
able cliff-dwellings which are scattered over the 
country at the head-waters of the Rio San Juan. 
The Report was duly published in the Bulletin of 
the Survey; but, in order to convey a better no- 
tion of the character of these curious buildings 
than could possibly be given by means of draw- 
ings, it was determined to construct models of the 
principal examples. Mr. Jackson and his staff 
have accordingly prepared a large number of 
models, and have also reproduced some of the 
pottery and other objects which were found in the 
ruins. Restorations have been attempted, and 
hence some of the models convey to the spectator 
a representation of what is believed to have been 
the mode of life of these long-forgotten cliff- 
dwellers. In the spring of this year Mr. Jackson 
visited parts of New Mexico and Arizona, and 
carefully examined all the archaic remains which 
he could discover. This has led to the recent 
execution of a series of new models which repre- 
sent some of the old Moqui villages. 


Four double-page plates accompany the last 
part of M. Cartailhac’s Matériaux pour I’ Histoire 
Primitive de 1 Homme. These are filled with 
copies of some curious figures sculptured on rocks 
near the Lacs des Merveilles in Switzerland. The 
markings represent the heads of horned cattle, 
spear-heads, and other weapons apparently of stone. 
The origin of these rock-sculptures has long 
been an enigma. Tradition ascribes them to 
Hannibal’s soldiers; but then all unaccountable 
things in the Alps are similarly explained. Scien- 
tific folk have suggested that they may be hiero- 
glyphic symbols; but M. Léon Clugnet, who has 
copied and described them in the Matériaux, 
ventures on a very simple and commonplace 
explanation of the mystery. He reminds us that, 
although the sculptured rocks are difficult of 
access, yet the scanty herbage in the neighbour- 
hood would be sufficient at certain seasons to 
attract flocks of sheep and goats. The shepherds 





flocks, might have amused themselves by cutting 
these rude figures, The paucity of subjects is 
sufficiently explained by the monotonous life of 
the rough artists. Probably the marks were 
made with pointed implements of stone, and may 
date back to a pre-metal-using age. 


NeaRLY three thousand tumuli or hourgans 
have been opened by Prof. Ivanovski in the 
Votskaiia Piatina, in the province of Great Nov- 
gorod. From these ancient burial-mounds the 
indefatigable explorer has obtained more than ten 
thousand specimens. A visit to the district has 
enabled M. Vladimir de Mainof to publish a de- 
scription of the tumuli, which has appeared in the 
last part of the Matériaux. The ethnical charac- 
ters of the inhabitants of the district during the 
mound-building period are an unsettled question. 
Did they belong to the Slav race, or to the Fin- 
nish? Ivanovski inclines to the former, while 
Aspelin and Ahlquist take the latter view. Our 
author describes in the present paper some skulls 
from the mounds, but suspends his judgment 
until he shall have completed the examination of 
upwards of two hundred crania which have been 
exhumed hy Ivanovski. Nevertheless the cranio- 
logical data already published suggest Finnish 
rather than Slav affinities. Moreover, the objects 
which have been disinterred present Oriental 
Finnish characters. In fact, if the people of 
these kourgans were not themselves Finnish, their 
civilisation was certainly of Finnish origin. 


Ir is well that officers of geological surveys 
who are working in unfrequented districts should 
keep their eyes open to any prehistoric remains 
which may come under their notice. Mr. W. 
King, of the Indian Survey, has shown himself 
fully alive to the value of archaeological observa- 
tions by the notes which he has recently com- 
municated to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
These notes describe a prehistoric burial-place which 
he visited in the course of his geological work, 
near Mungapet in the Nizam’s dominions, The 
cemetery consists of an assemblage of about 150 
stone cists, enclosed in megalithic rings, with 
four large monoliths in the shape of crosses. 
Each tomb is formed of four upright slabs of 
stone, with another for a covering-lid ; the largest 
cist measuring 9} feet in length by 9 feet in 
width, with a height of about 5 feet. The stone 
slab which forms the floor of each cist is hol- 
lowed into one or more cavities for reception of 
the bodies, which were probably embalmed. The 
surrounding circle of stones is in some cases 
30 or 40 feet in diameter: and one of the crosses 
measures 16 feet in height. The cists and crosses 
are all of dressed stone, the material being the 
sandstone of the country. It is suggested by Mr. 
King that this burial-place is of pre-Aryan age, 
or belongs to Hindoo-Kolarian times. Ruder 
remains of similar style are scattered over the 
surrounding country, but the group of tombs 
which he describes is of special interest from the 
presence of the crosses, which is quite an excep-- 
tional feature. 





PHYSICS. 


Thermal Conductivity and Diathermancy of Air 
and Hydrogen.—Some years ago Magnus pub- 
lished experimental researches, the results of 
which led him to conclude that hydrogen pos- 
sesses a thermal conductivity resembling that of 
the metals. This conclusion, though not entirely 
unobjected to, has since passed into most physical 
text-books. Almost simu!taneously with Magnus 
Dr. Tyndall published a memoir on the diathermancy 
of gases and vapours. His experiments on dry 
and moist air led him to the remarkable conclu- 
sion that the thermal absorption of the latter is 
from twenty to forty times as great as that of the 
former. This conclusion was called in question 
by Magnus, who had found in his experiments 
with dry and’ moist air that the difference in their 
absorptive powers, for rays of the temperature of 
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air is somewhat the greater. A comprehensive 
paper on the thermal conductivity and diather- 
mancy of air and hydrogen, dry and moist, at 
various pressures from atmospheric pressure down 
toa vacuum, has just been published by Prof. 
Buff, of Giessen (Phil. Mag., December, 1877). 
Buff used apparatus similar to that of Magnus, 
but modified and improved so as to exclude errors 
which were unayoidable in the latter. The 
following are some of the conclusions he has arrived 
at:—The thermal conductivity of hydrogen and of 
other gases is far too small to admit of its being 
proved by the method Magnus adopted. The as- 
sumption that the conductivity of hydrogen is 
similar to that of the metals, if by this statement 
anything more is meant than that hydrogen, like 
solid and liquid bodies, is capable of transmitting 
heat from molecule to molecule, is therefore not 
justified. On the other hand, hydrogen possesses 
a diathermancy closely approaching that of a 
vacuum. Dry air absorbs trom 50 to 60 per cent. 
of the rays of heat, which it receives from a source 
heated to the boiling-point of water. The absorp- 
tive power of moist air surpasses that of dry air 
by a trifling percentage, but by no means to such 
a degree as hitherto had been assumed by several 
physicists. Rock-salt is not absolutely diatherma- 
nous for the so-called dark rays of heat. Less 
than 60 per cent. of the rays from a hot-water 
vessel pass through a plate of clear rock-salt only 
three millimétres in thickness, ; 


Relation between the Electric and Capillary Pro- 
perties of the Surface of Mercury in Contact with 
diferent Liquids.—In the October number of the 
Annales de Chim. et de Phys., M. Lippmann gives 
an account of his latest experiments on this sub- 
ject. When mercury is in contact with an aqueous 
solution, the addition of a small quantity of cer- 
tain substances suflices to change the electric 
potential and the capillary constant, and they 
always change in the same proportion, whatever 
be the chemical composition of the liquid. In 
other words, if two different combinations present 
the same difference of electric potential, they pre- 
sent also the same capillary constant. One of M. 
Lippmann’s arrangements was the following :— 
Two capillary tubes of the same diameter, contain- 
ing mercury, were connected with a common re- 
servoir of mercury. The level was the same in 
the two. On the mercurial surface in each tube 
was « little dilute sulphuric acid. When a drop 
of hydrochloric acid or a fragment of an alkaline 
chloride was added to one, there was at once a 
depression in this tube. The two being row con- 
nected together electrically, the surfaces were at 
once reduced to the same level. This is due to 
the fact that they were brought to the same 
potential, and is in accordance with the law above 
enunciated—viz., that when there is no difference 
of potential, there can be no difference of capillary 
constant. 


A Theory of Gravity and of the Solar Process. 
— We have received a pamphlet on the above sub- 
ject (Basil Montagu Pickering) by Mr. Alfred 
Dawson, F.R.A.S, Mr. Dawson postulates that 
matter exists and occupies space, and that its 
particles are impenetrable. This is reasonable. 
He also postulates the existence of a universal 
magnetic fluid, though why it should be called 
magnetic does not appear, for it is not credited 
with any magnetic properties. The author also 
calls it the galvanic fluid, either through forgetful- 
ness or because he supposes galvanic and magnetic 
mean the same thing. The question of the cause 
of gravitation isa very important one, and any spe- 
culations connected with it, which come before us, 
we read with interest ; it must be confessed, how- 
ever, that Mr. Dawson's essay throws no light on 
the subject. It tends rather to obscurity, Tis 
language, too, is vague and slipshod, as may be 
gathered from the following sentence :— 


“The particle”—the cuthor is speaking of a particle 
of matter wiich is supposed to be surrounded by the 
galvanic fluid—* presents a given angular area of 





negative affinity at a given distance, and this affinity 
while causing the pressure of the galvanic fluid, yet 
necessarily being nothing more than a name for the 
apparent surface or square of the apparent angle, 
must diminish or increase by the square ratio as the 
distance increases or diminishes by the unit.” 


This can hardly be called lucid. 


Nature of the Physical Forces. By Edward 
Vogel. (San Francisco: Roman and Co.) This 
is a pamphlet similar in many respects to that we 
have just noticed, but more wide in its scope, and 
on the whole more intelligible. The author regards 
the hypothesis of the existence of an imponderable 
ethereal medium, pervading all space, as untenable ; 
and attributes the phenomena, hitherto referred to 
this imaginary agency, to matter in a state of ex- 
treme attenuation, and to the motion imparted to 
its ultimate constituents. He quotes Grove, 
Faraday, and Croll in support of his views, The 
universal cosmic material medium exercises pres- 
sure, and— 


“This pressure is an omnipresent force, and is the 
only source and sum of ali the forces of nature; for 
whatever forces there are at work they must affect and 
be represented by the general medium; and this is 
then the common-stock of forces, the existence of 
which is involved in the fact of the conservation of 
energy. With the acknowledgment of this cause the 
fundamental and obseure problem of the nature of 
force is placed on solid ground.” 


Gravitation, chemical force, &c., are explained on 
this hypothesis. The author's arguments, how- 
ever, are often difficult to follow, frequently 
from the circumstance that he uses terms— 
which, as ordinarily employed by scientific 
men, have a well-known and sharply-limited 
meaning—in a sense entirely his own, which 
he does not define or explain. For instance, 
he speaks (p. 11) of one medium being “ heavier 
and less dense ” than another—which sounds odd. 
With regard to the prime hypothesis, nothing is 
expressly stated as to the nature of the all-pervad- 
ing matter, but we are led to infer that it is highly- 
attenuated atmospheric air. ‘The objections to 
this theory are obvious. Indeed, any hypothesis 
which insists on the materiality of the all-pervad- 
ing medium must be antagonistic to the doctrine 
of the limited divisibility of matter, a doctrine 
generally accepted by scientific men. Mr. Vogel 
states that experiments have been made, demonstra- 
ting that bodies on the surface of the earth are 
heavier at midnight than at any other time of day, 
and that when new moon occurs at midnight this 
increase of weight is still greater. It would be of 
extreme importance to obtain some confirmatory 
experimental evidence of this statement. 


The Telephone.—The interest which Mr. Gra- 
ham Bell’s telephone has aroused among scientific 
men is extraordinary. We hear in all quarters of 
experiments being made in connexion with it, 
with a view to throw light upon its mode of action. 
Mr. Bell and others are striving to measure the 
strength of the electrical currents induced by the 
vibration of the iron diaphragm. These currents 
are of extreme feebleness, and are incompetent to 
affect the most delicate galvanometer or electro- 
meter, since they rapidly succeed each other in 
opposite directions, Other physicists are investi- 
gating the mode of vibration of the iron mem- 
brane, and the part played by the steel magnetic 
core. The subject is full of interest. On the 21st 
inst. Mr. W. HH. Preece gave a lecture, at the 
United Service Institution, on “The Application 
of the Telephone to Naval and Military Purposes ;” 
and on Feb. 1, the same eminent telegraphist is 
announced to give the Royal Institution Friday 
evening lecture on the telephone, At the next 
meeting of the Physical Society, Jan. 15, Mr. 
Preece will read a paper “On some Physical 
Points connected with the Telephone.” 











MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Society or Brsticat ArcHarotocy.—( Tuesday, 
December 4.) 


Dr. S. Brrcu, President, in the Chair. The following 
papers were read:—‘‘On some early Babylonian oy 
Akkadian Antiquities,” by W. St. Chad Boscawen, 
This paper dealt chiefly with a series of early Baby. 
lonian monuments found on the mounds of Zergul 
in Southern Babylonia. Chief among these were an 
inscribed brick and a cone, presented to the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology by Lieutenant-Colonel Pri- 
deaux. Mr. Boscawen examined the name of the 
ancient city of Zergul, which was recorded on theso 
bricks, and pointed out that the city derived its name 
of “the city of the great light” from a temple situ- 
ated within its walls, one of the cones being dedicated 
to the “Lord of the wood of life,” a temple to whom 
was erected in Zergul by a monarch named Gudea, 
The author showed from this and other evidence de- ° 
duced from inscriptions that the primitive Akkadians 
used the fire-stick to kindle their temple and other 
fires. He then examined some of the Babylonian fire 
hymns and prayers, and pointed out their similarity 
to the Aryan ones. Various other monuments of the 
Chaldean king Gudea were next described, chief 
among which were two curious bronze statues, now in 
the British Museum. These statues were early Chal- 
dean divinities, or priests, who were represented as 
wearing the horned cap so commonly figured on the 
gems. They were clothed in long robes, which had 
been richly ornamented with chasing. Kneeling on 
one knee, they held in their hands large cones of 
bronze, with the apex downwards, on which were 
inscribed similar dedications to those on the terra- 
cotta cones. The author pointed out that, from the 
marked non-Semitie character of these faces, it was 
very possible that we had here representations of the 
primitive Akkadian population of Zergul. Lastly, 
Mr. Boscawen noticed a statue of black marble, bear- 
ing an inscription of King Gudea, now in the British 
Museum ; and touched on many points relating to 
the civilisation of the period when these monuments 
were erected.—* Notes upon the Assyrian Despatch 
and Report Tablets,” by T. G. Pinches. The author 
commenced his paper by stating that these tablets, 
on account of there being numerous other texts of 
greater interest, have been much neglected by Assyrio- 
logists. In spite of the difficult nature of the in- 
scriptions, they give many very interesting facts 
concerning the ancient inhabitants of Assyria. It is 
a fact of special interest that they are not the pro- 
ductions of the Court scribes of Nineveh, many 
of them seeming to have been written trom dictation ; 
they thus give us very good examples of the language 
of the common people. They abound in unusual 
words, and there are also pecuiiarities of pronuncia- 
tion and accentuation. Most of them are very 
earefully written, and from this circumstance it is 
very improbable that we have here the original docu- 
ments—at least in the ease of the Despatch Tablets. 
It must often have been impossible, when campaign- 
ing, to make use of the »pparatus for baking the 
clay, and when baked they were also liatle to 
be broken in transit; it is therefore probable that 
papyrus was used instead of clay. This supposition 
is also strengthened by the appearance on the bas- 
reliefs of two scribes writing, the one upon a clay tablet, 
and the other upon some flexible material, probably 
papyrus. The document, having been written and 
sent to the king, was copied by the Court scribes and 
placed in the royal library at Nineveh. Most of the 
peculiarities of these inscriptions consist in doubling 
letters to indicate accent, and the assimilation of 
sounds to a greater extent than is found in other in- 
scriptions. One phrase, found on a letter-tablet, may 
be noted as being very peculiar—viz. sepd, and sepa, 
lit., “feet to feet,” the signification of which, as 
shown by the context, is “ keeping step together — 
i.e. “with one consent.” The remainder of the paper 
was occupied by specimens of translations of these 
tablets, with comments. One, written in the reign of 
Esarhaddon, contains summaries of despatches re- 
ceived by an Assyrian officer, evidently the agence 
of a large province. from certain governors uncer 
him. The greater part of these summaries refers to 
the movements of the king of Akkad, who was at wat _ 
with Assyria at that time. Two tablets referring to 


the revolt, overthrow, and death of Bel-Basa, es 
a small State, situated in the marshes of yoy epee 
named Gambulu, and the capture and trial of hiss 
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for being in league with other princes to raise a rebel- 
lion, show how these tablets may sometimes fill out 
the details of the historical inseriptions very consider- 
ably. The paper closed with a translation of a 
tablet relating to the removal of some statues of 

s to a new shrine, a ceremony which seems to have 
been performed with great rejoicing. The writer of 
the inseription’then goes on to inform the king that 
certain men, whose names are not given, had refused 
to give the customary offerings of wine, &c., to the 
temple, evidently, of the forementioned gods. The 
paper was accompanied with interlineated copies of 
all the text deseribed.—“‘ On the Mythology of Pasht 
and the Cat in Egypt and in Prehistoric Times,” by 
Hyde Clarke. 





AnturopoLocicaL InstituTe.—( Tuesday, 
December 11.) 


Joun Evans, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. Mr. Worthington Smith exhibited some ob- 
jects from Maiden Bower, and a series of camera 
lucida drawings of several stone monuments in Wales. 
—Mr. A. Jukes Brown exhibited a series of flint 
flakes, scrapers, and arrow-points from Egypt, and 
read an interesting paper on the subject. He de- 
scribed the geological formation of the country round 
Helwan, about sixteen miles south of Cairo, whence 
the flints were obtained, and explained the denuding 
action of the Nile in this locality. He thought that 
the finding of separate implements in each site pointed 
to there having been flint manufactories on those spots, 
which, moreover, were near the kot springs. No adzes or 
celts were found, but fragments of horses’ teeth split 
into long pieces were among the flints. The flints used 
in the manufacture of these implements were pebbles 
found on the lower plateau which had been washed 
down from the hills of Eocene limestone above, the 
upper beds of which abound in silicious concretions of 
various sizes.—Mr. Jukes Brown also exhibited some 
flint implements from a site on the borders of the Fens 
in Lincolnshire, which appeared to have been a station 
or manufactory similar to those at Helwan. The Pre- 
sident and’ Mr. Moggridge made some remarks on the 
above.—Mr. J. Park Harrison communicated a further 
report on the ‘‘ Cave-Pit” at Cissbury. He said that 
the galleries belonging to it, and the pits adjoining, 
appeared to have been used as places of shelter and 
concealment for some considerable time after they were 
excavated. Noevidence existed at present that they were 
habitations. One shaft was found to have been left 
unfinished, with the horn tools lying where the work 
had been interrupted. Several small oval pits, the 
largest only 5 ft. long and 4 ft. 6 in. deep, were met 
with this autumn for the first time in the neighbour- 
hood of the shafts. Among the contents were slin= 
stones, and small pieces of flint and fracturea 
tubbing-stone bearing marks of fire; fragments of 
pottery of various dates; a few flint implements and 
many flakes; also three weights formed of chalk 
(similar to some found in Mr. Tindale’s pit) ; a card- 
ing ecmb; a small iron hook, and three pieces of 
burnt clay with the impress of sticks or wattles. A 
few bones of calf, roebuck, pig, and goat, with two or 
three shells, were the only animal remains. They 
would appear to have been preserved by the charcoal 
and charred matter in contact with them. If the 
little pits were graves, they must have been used for 
secondary interments. The absence of human bones 
might be due to atmospheric influence, as in many 
other cases of burial by inhumation. There was 
black mould at the bottom of all the little pits. 
Coarse potsherds. flint implements, and burnt pebbles 
were also found in the neighbourhood of the small 
pits, near the surface, and may possibly mark the 
spots where flint-workers of an earlier period were 
Interred. A discussion followed, in which several 
members took part. 





Royat AstronomicaL Socrety.—(Friday, 
December 14.) 


Dr. Hvaars, ¥.R.S., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were partly read :—Note by Mr. 
Wilson on a special case of “the most probable re- 
sult ” of a namber of observations.—A further Report, 
dated November 11, by Mr. Gill on the progress of 
his expedition tu Ascension. On October 16 he had 
returned from the mountain, and had since been en- 


had occurred in October the parallax observations 
would have been a failure. He had also compared 
Mars and Saturn on five evenings symmetrically dis- 
posed with respect to their conjunction on November 
3. The observations of Melpomene were about to 
begin when the Report was sent.—A note by General 
Addison upon the determination of the longitude of 
Kurrachee and Madras, Galvanic signals had been 
exchanged between the German observers of the 
transit of Venus at Ispahan and General Addison at 
Kurrachee, and between the latter and Mr. Pogson 
at Madras. The resulting longitude of Madras is 
5h. 20m. 59°65s. east of Greenwich, and that of 
Kurrachee 4h. 27m. 53:48s.—It was announced that 
a paper by Mr. Maxwell Hall on his observations of 
the parallax of Mars would be printed in the Memoirs. 
The observations had been made at Jamaica with a 
4-in. equatorial, and the result for the mean solar 
parallax was 8’°789.—Mr. Ranyard called special at- 
tention to an important memoir (just printed in the 
Memoirs of the society) by Prof. Wolff of Ziirich, on 
the period of the frequency of the solar spots and of 
the variations of the magnetic needle. Wolff has 
taken great trouble in collecting all the available 
records of observations of spots from 1610 to 1875, 
and has graphically represented the results of his in- 
vestigations. The periods of successive maxima 
oscillate between 8-0 and 16:1 years round their 
mean value of 11:1 years——Mr. Boys exhibited a 
drawing of a new astronomical clock, and explained 
some of its peculiarities—A large photogram of the 
sun, 12 inches in diameter, was shown as a specimen 
of the photograms which are now regularly obtained 
by M. Janssen at the observatory at Meudon. Mr. 
De la Rue declared it to be the most beautiful photo- 
gram of the sun which he had ever seen, and expressed 
his spe¢ial gratification that it was obtained by an 
instrument constructed on the lines of the Kew Helio- 
graph devised by himself. The image of the sun 
in the primary focus was enlarged by a second magni- 
fier. Both object-glass and second magnifier had 
been corrected for the actinic rays, without regard to 
the visual rays. The whole dise appeared covered 
with markings, but he was chiefly impressed by cer- 
tain appearances—smudgings, as he might call them-— 
which were new to him, and which seemed to repre- 
sent vortex movements.—Mr. Lynn read an extract 
from a letter of Mr. Howlett, referring to a careful 
drawing of the fine solar spot visible on October 31 
and November 1.—The meeting closed with a dis- 
cussion on Lord Lindsay’s new arrangement of the 
spectroscope for the observation of objects of con- 
siderable angular diameter. There seemed to be 
some misunderstanding about the position of the slit 
in the new arrangement. 





Puysicat Society.—( Saturday, December 15.) 


Pror. G. C. Foster, President, in the Chair. Mr. 
C. W. Cooke read for the author, Prof. 8. P. Thomp- 
son, a paper on “ Permanent Plateau Films,” and ex- 
hibited the process of their formation. After a brief 
enumeration of the various attempts made by Plateau 
himself, Schwartz, Mach, Rottier, and others, most of 
which are described in the work of Plateau, the author 
described his own experiments on the subject. As 
the result of these he concludes that the best films 
are obtained by using a mixture of 46 per cent. of 
pure amber-coloured resin and 54 of Canada balsam, 
which should be heated to from 93° to 95° C. The 
frames for forming the films are made of brass wire 
0°38 mm, in diameter; and when thicker wire is em- 
ployed they are found to be irregular, in conse- 
quence of the retention of heat by the metal. The 
films are obtained by simply introducing these frames 
into the heated mixture, and they harden almost im- 
mediately on exposure to the air; but better results 
are obtained by slow drying in an air-bath heated up 
to 8U° C., and allowed to cool. In proof of the 
toughness of the films it was mentioned that a 
flat circular film 4 cm. in diameter had sup- 
ported a 50-gramme brass weight at its centre.— 
Mr. Sedley Taylor then exhibited some experiments 
in illustration of a paper on the colours exhibited by 
vibrating liquid films which he has recently commu- 
nicated to the Royal Society.—Dr. Guthrie exhibited 
a simple lecture-illustration of the action of the tele- 
phone. Two similar coils of wire are placed, one on 
the end of a bar magnet and the other on a soft iron 





gaged in the triangulation of the stars of comparison 
for Mars. The mornings during October had been 
Generally cloudy, so that if the opposition of Mars 


core. A tin disc about three inches in diameter is 
suspended by two threads, almost in contact with one 
end of this latter; and when a similar disc is brought 





at regular intervals against the end of the magnet 
which is provided with the coil, a distinct movement 
of the first-named dise is observed which can be 
easily increased by properly timing the movement of 
the inducing disc. 





Roya Asiatic Socrery.—( Monday, December 17.) 


James Frravsson, Esq,, F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 
A paper was read contributed by D. C. Boulger, Esq., 
“On China vid Tibet,” in which the writer pointed 
out the great value to this country of the convention 
recently signed by Sir Thomas Wade, which, for the 
first time, secures free intercourse between India and 
Tibet, and thereby opens out to India direct mercan- 
tile communication with China through the Hima- 
layan passes of Sikkim and Bhutan. Such an overland 
communication will, the writer argued, prove of the 
utmost importance, as obviating the uncertainties of 
ocean traffic, where, too, we have already many rivals. 


Royat Society or Lirerarurn.—( Wednesday, 

December 19.) 
CravpdE Lona, Esq., in the Chair. Mr. Walter de 
Gray Birch read a paper ‘On a very rare Saxon 
Document,” an original charter of Uhtred, the Sub- 
Regulus af the Wiccii, or people of Worcestershire, 
to Ethelmund, the Minister of Offa, which has been 
recently discovered in the Library of the Dean and 
Chapter of Worcester. Its date is probably in the 
reign of Offa, a.p. 791-6, and, apart from its an- 
tiquity, it is of great interest as very closely resem- 
bling in its handwriting a grant of Offa himself, 
published by the British Archaeological Association 
in their Journal for 1876, p.190. The grant is that 
of a piece of land in the “ vicus” of Easton, and was 
to be held by the ordinary Saxon holding of three 
lives, to revert, ultimately, to the Cathedral Church 
of Worcester. This text has eluded the vigilance of 
Kemble. 





Roya Socrery.—( Thursday, December 20.) 


Dr. AtLEN THomson, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read :—‘‘ Notes on Super- 
saturated Saline Solutions,” by C. Tomlinson; “ Notes 
on Physical Geology, No. Il1.: On a New Method of 
Finding Limits to the Duration of certain Geological 
Periods,” by the Rev. Prof. Haughton; “On certain 
Movements of Radiometers,” by Prof. Stokes, 








FINE ART. 


Majolica and Fayence: Italian, Sicilian, Ma- 
jorcan, Hispano - Moresque, and Persian. 
By Arthur Beckwith. (New York: Ap- 
pletons, 1877.) 


Tuis little volume is an extremely well-com- 
piled digest of what has been written on 
these subjects, now of such general interest, 
with the addition of some concentrated 
sketches of the history of the various coun- 
tries and sites where ornamental pottery has 
been produced. We also find remarks by 
the author on his general views upon art, and 
some concise instructions on the process of 
painting upon pottery. Without pausing to 
consider the epitomised history of Persia 
and other countries, derived from various 
sources, we will devote our remarks to pot- 
tery, the main subject of the work. ‘The 
greater part of the volume is occupied 
by condensed accounts of the potteries of 
Persia, Damascus, Rhodes, &c., and of the 
maiolica and painted stanniferous wares of 
the various Italian provinces, derived tor the 
most part from Mr. Fortnum’s exhaustive 
catalogue of the maiolica in the Scuth Ken- 
sington collection, with occasional dippings 
into Jacquemart and others. With these Mr. 
Beckwith combines notes on the period and 
manners of the painters and architects of 
the time, some of which are more or less 
apposite. The volume is, moreover, abund- 
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antly illustrated by rough but effectively- 
executed reduced reproductions by photo- 
engraving of sketches made by Mr. Beckwith 
from the specimens which form so important 
a section of Signor Castellani’s collection, 
which is still being exhibited in America. 

It is hardly likely that so concentrated an 
essence should have been produced without 
occasional misconception or error. Of the 
former we may remark that, at page 122, 
Mr. Beckwith is wrong in stating that Mr. 
Fortnum groups the Persian, Damascus, 
Rhodian, and other kindred wares under 
the family name of Damascus or Damas—he 
classes them all under the division of * Sili- 
ceous, or glass-glazed wares,” the first and 
leading section of which is Persian, the second 
Damascus, of which Rhodian is but a local 
variety, then Anatolian, Siculo - Persian, 
&c., a classification which their respective 
characteristics fully warrant, and which 
would include the modern wares of Upper 
India and the glass-glazed wares of ancient 
Egypt. A propos of this class, we suspect 
that the bowl, fig. 49, is of Hispano-Mor- 
esque rather than of Siculo-Moresque origin. 
At page 134, Calata Gerone is wrongly spelt 
Catala Girone. 

Although, perhaps, Luca della Robbia may 
not be exclusively credited with the intro- 
duction of the stanniferous glaze into Italy, 
there can be no doubt that he materially im- 
proved it for the purposes to which he 
applied it, and probably also for the produc- 
tion of the finer wares. The rilievo over 
the door of 8. Egidio by Bicci di Lorenzo, 
referred to by Milanesi, if ever fire-glazed, 
was not covered with a stanniferous enamel ; 
its failure is complete, much has already 
scaled off, and what remains has, indeed, 
rather the appearance of a painted and highly- 
varnished surface. 

Mr. Beckwith rightly agrees with Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s admiration for the unrivalled beauty 
of interior and exterior decoration of the 
mosques and other buildings in Persia by 
means of the perfect adaptation of pattern 
to form, and harmonious colouring of the 
siliceous glazed tiles with which they are 
covered, a mode of ornamenting surface 
which our architects and decorators ought 
more thoroughly to develop, avoiding, how- 
ever, the mistake of Europeanised Oriental 
design, as fatal an error as endeavouring to 
inculcate the style and sentiment of Euro- 
pean art upon Orientals. 

The author adopts as settled the still-dis- 
puted point as to whether hard porcelain 
was formerly produced in Persia, the soft, as 
is well known, being merely the partial 
vitrification by stronger forms of a finer 
mixture of the usual siliceous grit, as is stated 
by Colonel Scheill. 

Among the marks, a complete list of 
which Mr. Beckwith does not pretend to 
offer, we may notice the following, which 
need correction :—No. 33, from Graesse, 
taken from Chaffers, by whom it is assigned 

-to Guido Fontana. No. 29,1. P. The error 
in reading these letters as “in Pesaro” has 
long since been proved by Mr. Fortnum. 
No, 53 is wrongly attributed by Jacquemart 
to Niccold da Fano, instead of Niccold da 
Urbino. Why not have taken the marks 
direct from Mr. Fortnum’s catalogue, the 
text-book on the subject ? 





We can hardly agree in the opinion that 
Italian faience frequently surpasses Oriental 
porcelain in “ harmony of tones.” Neither 
do we think that sufficient importance is 
allowed to the so-called Gothic art. Ghi- 
berti can hardly be said to have adopted 
the more rigid principles of Niccolé Pisano; 
Luca della Robbia was, indeed, a closer fol- 
lower. Nor can we regard Michelan- 
gelo’s power as that of a “‘ rugged genius.” 

Among Italian painters on pottery the 
first places are not given to the best. The 
translations of some of the inscriptions on 
the backs of pieces, frequently of the most 
erratic Latinity, are occasionally open to 
question, as “ Ardet Eternum,” “ eternal 
fire,” and others. 

The pavement of tiles at S. Sebastiano, 
Venice, was more probably a production of 
Faenza than of Venice. The plate figured 
at page 50 seems to represent the Magdalen 
rather than the Virgin, and the Medici basin 
(p. 53) belonging to Castellani could not 
have been painted by Giulio Romano, who 
died thirty-four years before the production 
of that porcelain. 

The hints for painting on pottery seem to 
be concise and good, and indeed the volume 
may be safely recommended as a handy 
manual, and one which will be of much 
value, particularly in the country of its pro- 
duction, as directing attention to the subject 
of which it treats, and to larger and more 
complete works upon it. 

F. Bury PAtiser. 








ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Faust. A Tragedy by Goethe. Part 1. Trans- 
lated in the Original Metres by T. J. Arnold. 
With Fifty Illustrations after Original Designs by 
Alexander Liezen Mayer, and with Vignettes by 
Rudolf Seitz. (Hachette.) It is natural to com- 
pare this magnificent folio, which the German 
press has not hesitated to style “ the most splendid 
hitherto published in Germany,” with the Faust 
published in 1854, and illustrated by Engelbert 
Seibertz. The comparison proves the advance of 
German art, for the latter was acknowledged at 
the time of its appearance to be unrivalled. It 
had this advantage over the present volume, that 
it included copious illustrations of the mysterious 
and fascinating Second Part. Herr Mayer has 
considerable originality of fancy—what is now- 
adays called “vision”—and he exemplifies 
well the qualities of the modern Bavarian 
school, with their startling contrasts, their 
vigour of outline, and their close approach in 
treatment of detail to our own past pre-Raphael- 
ites. Asa rule German woodcuts are far superior 
to their line-engravings—the work of Seibertz was 
an example of this; the finished engravings being 
odious, while some of the small prints were by no 
means ill-executed. But the large engrayiigs in 
the present work are extremely creditable. One 
or two—for instance, “ Margaret at the Spinning- 
Wheel” and “ Before the Town-Gate ”—are abso- 
lutely charming. The woodcuts by Mayer have a 
certain air of Richter which is missing in the full- 
page illustrations: they are not wanting in inven- 
tion ; and yet it would be difficult to point to any 
one which shows original study, or which throws 
any new light on the mind of Goethe. Herr 
Rudolf Seitz has taken great pains to be unique 
in his vignettes and ornamental borderings— 
sometimes with great success, as in his title-page, 
which isa brilliant piece of resuscitated heraldry, 
and his initial letter of the Dedication, which 
might have been done by Hans Sebald Beham him- 
self. The “Prelude to the Theatre,” which 
seems to be his, representing the Dramatic Muse, 
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with a book on her knee, tossing up a curtain 
with both hands, is spirited and surprising, but 
lends itself a little to laughter. In some of the 
vignettes the spirit of grotesque is not very 
happily applied to fancies that are scarcely distinct 
enough in the mind of the artist himself. Foy 
instance, the footless baby, with torn butterf 
wings, at the end of scene xxii., may be boldly 
said to mean nothing at all, and to be in itself 4 
thing gruesome and ill-designed. But as a whole 
the volume may be recommended as an artistic 
commentary on Faust which is never vulgar and 
often very interesting, and which is clothed in 
the most splendid form conceivable. 


St. John and the Seven Churches. Illustrated 
with Eight Steel Engravings. By the Rev. Robert 
Vaughan. (Virtue.) The frontispiece of this 
volume is an engraving from the well-known 
picture of Ary Scheffer, in an antiquated taste, 
representing St. John on the bosom of Christ. It 
is a matter of surprise to us, and no little amuse- 
ment, that this smooth and sentimental work 
should be described in the List of Plates as by 
Zurbaran, the painter least addicted to sentiment 
or smoothness, The other seven engravings are 
views of the Seven Churches in Asia, or rather 
of the cities in which those Churches were founded. 
These plates have the appearance of those published 
in the Art Journal; it is therefore needless to 
say that they do not suit the most modern taste, 
although there is a large section of the public to 
whom they will be very acceptable, and to whom 
their minute metallic appearance will represent 
the highest possible delicacy of execution. We 
wonder whether it is in accordance with geo- 
graphical fact, or intended to point a theological 
moral, that Sardis and Laodicea, the cities most 
witheringly denounced in the Apocalypse, are 
the only two which are represented as entirely 
ruinous, 


Venice; from Lord Byron's “ Childe Harold.” 
With Thirty Original Drawings made in Venice 
by Linley Sambourne. (Bradbury, Agnew and 
Co.) Mr. Linley Sambourne has become very 
widely and very favourably known by his 
vignettes in Punch. These have greatly increased 
in merit as the artist gained confidence in his 
pencil, and at present they show almost a plethora 
of inventive talent. Mr. Sambourne has shown 
so much promise in this particular field that we 
are bound to say the collection of drawings here 

resented to us proves a little disappointing. 
Tt is not that these designs are not very exact and 
meritorious ; it is rather that they give too much 
and yet too little. They are not merely the vivid 
impressions of a master, and yet they are not 
finished drawings that reflect the colour and 
atmosphere of Venice. Almost everything that 
Mr. Ruskin said long ago of Canaletto’s faults 
might be justly said of Mr. Sambourne's. If the 
waves of the old painter are carraway-seeds, what 
are those of the young designer in S. Giorgio? 
Mr. Sambourne sees Venice without enthusiasm, 
without fire, without any memory of the ancient 
history of her buildings. THis palaces are not 
merely not built of marble, but we can hardly tell 
that they are not of wood. But much is given 
with precision, and is topographically valuable, 
though far less so than the patient and delicate 
paintings of Guardi and Canaletto. As 2 
whole the volume is disenchanting ; it will vex 
the memories of those who know Venice well 
enough to have recovered from the first feeling of 
disappointment, and it will be a disagreeable _ 
prise to those who know the city only from t - 
enamoured pictures of Turner and Shelley. There 
are instances of careful work, rapidly done 10 the 
spirit of an artist—such as “ Desdemonas TLouse 
on the Grand Canal”—and some of the sunset 
and moonlight scenes are good; but the sea 18 10 





variably badly drawn, and to attempt a series of 
views of Venice with insufficient training in this 
particular matter seems ill-advised. We feel, oA 
| making all these critical objections, that ou 
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- +o might be considerably modified if we had 
qpmartist’s original designs under our eye; for 
the medium of reproduction, lithography, is speci- 
ally apt to destroy the clearness of outline an the 
preciousness of detail. 








ILLUSTRATED FRENCH BOOKS. 
Paris : December 22, 1877. 

Notwithstanding the gloomy time through 
which France has passed, New Year's Day will 

ing a happy hour to those of our boys and 
bring PPY, 
girls who receive cg of books. Our pub- 
jishers are right. ause parents are sad it is 
not fair that those who are not yet troubled about 
the future should be deprived of what cultivates 
their taste and brightens their life. 

I have often mentioned to you the efforts made 
by the publishing firm of Hachette to raise the 
level of general education in France, especially in 
the matter of geography. The series of Le Tour 
du Monde, which appeared first in parts, has been 
one of the great successes of the day. The 
Promenade autour du Monde (1871), by the 
Baron de Hubner-—the Austrian statesman, of 
whom I have told you much—which appeared 
originally in two volumes in octavo, has just been 
republished in a luxurious form in quarto, with 
a number of engravings. The Baron de Hubner 
has travelled in America, Japan, and China, and 
stayed long enough in each country to gain a 
general acquaintance with it. His habit of 
governing men had taught him to discover what 
lay beneath the mere outward manners and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants. His high connexions 
gained him an entrance into circles of society 
which inexorably close their doors to the ordinary 
traveller. The photographs which he brought 
back with him have now been skilfully sketched, 
and engraved on wood. 

The firm of Hachette published some time ago, 
in two octavo volumes, an important work by M. 
Alfred Bousquet, Le Japon contemporain, about 
which I must speak in detail on a future occasion. 

While speaking of this charming country we 
must not forget to mention the Promenades japo- 
— blished by G. Charpentier, The letterpress 
is by M. Emile Guimet, of Lyons, who has been 
travelling all over the world to collect trustworthy 
information for a general History of Religions, and 
who is about to open an Oriental university in his 
native city. The illustrations are from nature by 
M. Felix Régamey, an engraver who occasionally 
contributes to the Graphic. Six of his water- 
colours have been reproduced, with extraordinary 
accuracy, by M. Régamey, sen., the most skilful 
and the most artistic of our chromolithographers. 
Such are the sketches and notes, humorous and 
faithful, which give us an insight into every phase 
of Japanese life with which a European would 
come in contact in travelling across the plains and 
mountains, and among the ports and villages, the 
restaurants and temples, the theatres and curi- 
osity shops, &e. I must add that, notwithstand- 
ing the severe remarks of M. Bousquet, who appears 
to have been irritated and annoyed by coma 2, 
the Promenades gives a most favourable idea of 
the intelligence, the lightheartedness, the polite- 
ness, and the acuteness of this hitherto little- 
«nown ple. 

M. Charles Yriarte has collected in a single 
quarto volume (Hachette) his recollections of 
lis travels on the Bords de U'Adriatique et le 
onténégro, The war in the East gives a 
living and breathing reality to these accounts 
of tribes whose manners and costume have not 
yet been quite altered by civilisation. We 
recognise a corner of Venice, so familiar to 
M. Yriarte, Trieste, Montenegro, Dalmatia, An- 
cona, Loretto, Otranto, &c. The author is what 
we call “un curieux”—that is to say, he is as 
much attracted by works of art as by the works 
of nature, He takes us with him into the choirs 
and treasuries of churches, and explains to us 
their objects of beauty and interest. Then he 





mounts his horse, and takes us among wild vil- 
— where the gun is never out of the labourer’s 
and, 

Among the publications for young ople 
brought out by the firm of Hachette, I gm 
cially to notice those of a serious character. The 
Tableaux et Scenes de la Vie des Animaux, by M. 
Lesbazeilles, differs as much in form as in matter 
from the poor little books that were given to me 
in my young days, which told me the story of 
Androcles and his lion, and made me cry over 
the poodles which alone followed their master’s 
bier! M. Lesbazeilles gives us clear ideas about 
the gorilla, the tiger, the nocturnal birds, the 
foxes and wolves of America, and other beasts, 
whose habits and manners are upon the whole as 
well worth studying as those of the monsters 
with whom modern novelists fill their pictures 
of society. The illustrator of this volume, 
thanks to the aid of photography and the de- 
scriptions furnished by travellers, has exhibited 
Ifis heroes in action with every guarantee for 
correctness, 

Correct illustrations and interesting remarks are 
also the recommendation of La Vie végétale, with 
the sub-title Histoire des Plantes al Usage des Gens 
du Monde, The East has always had much feeling 
for the life of plants and animals. The West has 
always been unfeeling towards them. It is one 
of the great triumphs of modern philosophy, with 
the help of science, to have entered into sympathy 
with animals—with all animals, even those that 
are useless to us—and to have been touched with 
reverence for the trees which see so many gener- 
ations of men return to dust around their mighty 
trunks and beneath their shade, vast as that of 
the largest buildings. The letterpress of this 
volume is from the pen of a Professor of Botany 
of the Faculté des Sciences of Paris, M. Henry 
Emy. It is adorned with all the details that 
explain the curious structure of plants, their 
respiration and their nutrition. It has been at- 
tempted by means of chromolithographs to give 
some idea of the marvellous adornment that they 
put forth on the occasion of their marriage. But 
this attempt has failed, nature being inimitable as 
seamstress and as painter. 

M. Bertall is a writer and illustrator of a less 
serious character. His work, of which he is the 
sole author and illustrator (published by Plon), 
is entitled La Vigne, Voyage autour des Vins de 
France, The sub-title states that it is an “ Etude 
physiologique, anecdotique, historique, et méme 
scientifique.” Ina word, it is an amusing book, 
intended for the category of men of the world 
who take in Figaro and go to the club. It pro- 
vides them with anecdotes and jokes. It is 
written with the good nature natural to rich men 
in good health, without cares of any kind, and 
of reactionary tendencies. And further, it gives 
careful information about the great vineyards of 
the Bordelais, where the generous liquor, specially 
appreciated in England, is cultivated with tra- 
ditional care—Chiteau Laffitte, Chateau d’Yquem, 
Clos-Vougeot, Haut-Brian, &c. Thesketches from 
nature of peasants, vine-dressers, and of wholesale 
wine-merchants, have a truthfulness which ap- 

roaches to caricature, but which catches the eye 

ike the gesture of a good actor at the Palais 
Royal. It is a book for after-dinner reading. 

I really dare not speak hastily of M. Henry 
TH[avard’s learned study on L’Histotre de la 
Faience de Delft. I have prepared a special 
article on this monograph, which is full of dates, 
names, and historical information. But the space 
reserved for my correspondence being rigidly 
limited, it may be the fate of my article to be 
reserved for the dog-days. I therefore take ad- 
vantage of the present opportunity to testify, pro- 
visionally, my appreciation of the patience that 
M. Henry Havard has displayed in ransacking 


the archives of Holland, and in furnishing us 
with the biographies and the ascertained trade- 
marks of more than 760 potters. This work, 
in addition to the text, is enriched with woodcuts 








which seem to be most faithful. The first edition 
of this book—which Plon has brought out in a 
style that is worthy of all praise—was almost 
entirely bespoken by the Dutch connoisseurs before 
being offered for sale in Paris. 

All our publishers have apparently desired to 
show that their confidence in France is stronger 
than their distrust of the sham Conservatives who 
lead her towards the abyss of revolution. They 
have made exceptional efforts. One of the most 
interesting works is certainly the Histoire de 
Marie Antoinette, by Jules de Goncourt, 8vo, 
illustrated (published by G. Charpentier). The 
text of every page is surrounded by a border, there 
being six borders in all, designed by H. Giacomelli, 
an artist with whom you are acquainted in 
England, and who, in France, is growing more 
and more popular. They have been cut bya very 
skilful wood-engraver, M. Méaulle. They are 
varied in composition and in effect according to 
the various — of the life of the queen—her 

outh, her days of splendour, and her captivity. 
n addition to the text, there are twelve plates, 
which are reproductions of eighteenth-century 
originals, and an autograph of the queen, This 
autograph .belongs to the State Archives. The 
portrait, which was executed by M. Léon Vidal’s 
new process, a combinatiun of photography and 
lithochromy, is taken from the original work in 
colour by Bonnet, which is extremely scarce. 
Two views of Trianon have been etched by M. 
Th. Chauvel after originals by the Chevalier de 
l’Espinasse. The terrible plate which represents 
the execution of the queen has been coloured by 
hand after a popular engraving of the time—what 
we here call a canard. 

We have nothing to say, from an_ historical 
point of view, of the rehabilitation which M. de 
Goncourt has attempted. Our forefathers had a 
great mission to fulfil, They accomplished it 
with a firmness the consequences of which good 
Frenchmen can afford to discuss to-day less than 
ever. I will only say that this new edition of a 
history that was published twenty years ago has 
been augmented by a mass of new documents, and 
by impartial analyses of correspondence, genuine 
or otherwise, of Marie Antoinette, that has been 
wages in France or Germany during the last 

ew years. As I was on the point of concluding 
this letter, I received a new book by the author 
of the Dictionnaire del’ Architecture et du Mobilier 
Frangais, M, E. Viollet-le-Duc. It is entitled 
L’ Art Russe. I have no time to do more than 
turn over its pages. It is enriched with ninety- 
seven woodcuts in the text, and fourteen copper- 
late engravings and eighteen chromolithographs. 
Son are aware of the care which M., Viollet-le- 
Duc expends upon reproductions, whether he 
draws them himself or superintends their execu- 
tion and printing. We are sure of having brought 
before our eyes the most intelligent, ingenious, 
and lively representations of the outline and 
colouring of the originals. The work is divided 
into two parts, the past and the future of Russian 
art, two decidedly novel subjects for the nations 
of the West, who believe that everything in 
Russia comes from Byzantine art, and for Russia 
herself, who since the seventeenth century has 
forsaken her national genius in architecture and 
decoration in order to give herself up to the imi- 
tation of Academic art. May the genius of modern 
criticism rekindle everywhere the flames of national 
genius! With this wish I end the year. 

H. Burry. 








THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 
(Second Notice.) 


In our first account of this Gallery we left the 
landscape-section unnoticed : it is to this that we 
now turn our attention. We observe, as noted 
down in our copy of the Catalogue, no fewer than 
thirty-three exhibitors of landscape whose works 
attracted us in the Gallery, and might fairly occupy 
us now. We cannot, however, enlarge upon the 
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productions of all these artists; but must, so far 
as description or criticism is concerned, confine 
ourselves to the few who have done something of 
more than ordinary account. 

We have already referred to the picture by Mr. 
Andrews, The Wreck of the Victory, October 5, 
1744, as the most striking in the whole collection. 
“ This ship,” says the Catalogue, 


“on board of which Sir John Balchin had hoisted his 
flag, was considered as the largest and most beautiful 
first-rate in the world. She was separated from the 
rest of the fleet on the 4th, after which she was never 
seen or heard of; and this brave commander, with all 
his officers, volunteers, and crew, amounting to eleven 
hundred choice seamen, perished. It is generally 
supposed that she struck upon a ridge of rocks called 
the Caskets, near Alderney.” 


This terrible disaster is treated by Mr. Andrews 
with a very bold and dexterous hand: he im- 
presses upon us at once the grand scale and build 
of the ship, her helpless insignificance when 
matched against the forces of nature in the great 
deep—a single wave, within whose trough the 
vessel lies, curves round as large as_ her 
whole stern—and the human swarming and 
agony, as the crew roll, mass, cling, shriek, 
clash, scatter, drop, and die, to the roaring and 
hissing of the waters, the griding of the treacherous 
rock-shelf, and the splitting of masts and timbers. 
No sky is to be seen; it iseither beyond the water- 
line, or is indistinguishably confused into the 
boiling and diluvial surf. Without overstating 
the merely executive merits of this work—con- 
siderable as they no doubt are, though not exactly 
of the finest standard—we can certainly say that 
& more arresting and moving tableau of sea ad- 
venture and peril has rarely been produced. It 
has something which reminds us of the hurtling 
shock and various unity of Japanese art in similar 
catastrophic subjects, quite diverse though it is 
from that in technical manner. Another sea-piece 
really noticeable, although not conspicuous in the 
same sort of way, is that by Mr. Hopkins, 7he 
Lee-shore, Here we look shorewards from over 
the main. <A big smooth-backed gathering wave 
is just about to leap and burst before it reaches 
the land ; beyond this, nearer in-shore, comes the 
foam of other exhausted billows; and yet beyond 
this the surf plunges, as it were with ferocious 
desperation, up the orange-green cliffs, attacking 
and shattering. Two seamews skim and scream 
over the waters. The title of April Showers, 
appended to a picture by Mr. Henry Moore, 
hardly at first suggests the idea of a marine view: 
such, however, the picture is, und a most highly 
enjoyable one—blue sea and gleaming sky-drift. 
There are various other excellent specimens of 
this master: Broughton Tower, Clouds lifting, 
and Thunder-shower passing off, Scarcroft, Evening, 
are specially fine, and might be taken as texts 
whereon to found a long exposition of the natural 
effects here respectively treated. Mr. Albert 
Goodwin gives admirable expression to his theme, 
A Wild Night at Sea: the inky-grey clouds 
with an interstice of stormy red; the human 
figures dispersed up and down along the jetty; 
the birds fluttering like busybodies who know 
that their opportunity is coming; last object of 
all to the left hand, the steadfast, constant light 
of the lighthouse. Fully worthy to accompany 
this distinguished work are the Old Maidstone of 
the same artist, and his Westward, and The Earth 
taking Refreshment, equally true and graceful in 
its effect of saturating moisture. Mr. George 
Fripp is in full force in his Sketch on the Cornish 
Coast, and Study in Glen Sligichan, Isle of Skye ; 
Miss Clara Montalba brilliant and decisive in her 
‘Regatta, Venice, 1877, and A Trabarcoio, Venice. 

Starting as we did with Mr. Andrews’s sea- 
picture, we have specified hitherto, for the most 
part, paintings which have a certain marine 
quality. We now pass on to others, not kept 
together by any such link of connexion; and, 
among the general landscape exhibitors, we fix 
upon Messrs. North, Alfred Hunt, Palmer, and 





Boyce, and Mrs, Allingham, as conspicuously 
good, 

Mr. North’s Land A Argyll is a work of 
fascinating sentiment, deliciously sweet, with a 
tender mournfulness and evanescent brightness: 
the late autumn glows, lingers, and fades—a 
scene of lonely seclusion and unenjoyed delight. 
The faint rainbow comes and goes again; the 
yellow trees wane. into feathery lightness of 
foliage. Mr. Hunt sends three works, amid which 
it is not easy to choose. The Whitby, however, a 
panoramic view in pale but steady light, is less 
interesting in luminous effect than its companion, 
Whitby Harbour, with its vaporous gleams, 
through which the objects come out less and less 
undefined as one continues to look.  Pont-y- 
Garth, Capel Curig, Moonlight, offers a noble 
suggestion of embrowned greys, and glimmer- 
ing tarn, and all-combining dusk. Mr. Palmer 
has a particularly interesting subject in his 
monochrome Jn Memoriam, a Recollection of 
the Burial-place of Keats near the Pyramid 
of Caius Cestius, Rome, If memory serves us, 
this is not an exact view of the spot as ob- 
tainable from any stand-point, but a free recast of 
its general features and belongings: neither do we 
perceive in the painting anything which fairly 
represents the actual tombstone of Keats. The 
sentiment, however, is all that we could wish for: 
the sky hints of the rising moon, a shepherd in the 
left-hand foreground might be an Endymion of the 
Campagna. In Crossing the Brook, by the same 
high-toned and masterly painter, a little item of 
naturalism has been most genuinely caught—the 
vapour-like cloud, near at hand and of whitey- 
brown hue, which flits across other more distant 
and less attenuated cloud-forms, Mr. Boyce dis- 
tinguishes the year of his election to full member- 
ship in the society by sending a piece de résistance 
of no ordinary calibre—Edward the Confessor’s 
Chapel, Westminster Abbey, 1852; a work which 
shows how much proficiency this artist had attained 
even long before he became an Associate—although 
probably the drawing does not now remain exactly 
as it stood a quarter of a century ago. This is an 
admirable record, with the truth-telling quality of 
a photograph and the discrimination of an 
observant artist. There are no less than 
twelve other contributions by Mr. Boyce: we 
cannot so much as name all of them, but 
must specify at least the Sketch at Cleeve 
Abbey, West Somerset ; the Church, and Back of an 
Old House, at Ludlow, Study for larger Drawing ; 
Sketch on the Reach near Southwold; and Stoke- 
say Castle, Study for larger Drawing. Mrs. Alling- 
ham is just on the same level of number, thirteen 
examples, as Mr. Boyce; and, for nicety of per- 
ception, charm of feeling, and exquisiteness of 
handling, she would be a formidable rival to Mr. 
Boyce, or to any painter whatsoever of modest 
yet rightly-selected subject-matter. See, by way of 
proof, In Chelsea Hostal Gardens ; A Coppice in 
Spring, Titsey, Surrey; Puss and the Sparrows; 
The Back Steps, St. Andrew's. 

It is bare justice to some other artists to men- 
tion their contributions—or rather less than jus- 
tice, for there is really good work to be found 
among the following.— Danby, The Saavine, 
Canton of Freiburg: EK. Goodall, The Bridge of 
Ronda ; Naftel, Liyn-cwm-Ffynin, North Wales ; 
Dodgson, Skirts of a Forest; Marks, At Walbers- 
wick, Suffolk ; An Old Anchor ; Haag, The Adler- 
stetn, Tyrol; The Wutzmann, Bavarian Highlands ; 
Jackson, Hurley Lock, on the Thames; Brierly, 
Wave-study in the Adriatic; Edward Duncan, 
Chatham from th Medway; Clarence Whaite, 
Aber Waterfall; Riuddian Castle; Jeikins, An 
Old Mili near Rennes; Collingwood, Bjore Sun- 
set, Chagford, Levon; Richardson, Ben Doran, 


from the Road near Corrie Baw, Blackmount, 


Argylishire; Wale, Winter Twilight (with deli- 
cate jewel-like colour, ind tender or eveu poetical 
feeling, a truly cove:abie little work): Sun and 
Wind; Study for a Prawing—a monochrome, re- 
calling the look o ‘urner’s Liber 6 sornm, 








Weber, IJ Monte Adro, Lago Treo; Thorne Waite, 
Parkgate, Cheshire; Rigby, The Road up to the 
Moor; Collingwood Smith, The Cob du Géaunt, 
Cormayeur, Study, 1868; Brewtnall, The Moor- 
land Tower; Powell, Morning. 

W. M. Rossertr, 








ART SALES, 

THe remainder of the Sensier sale took place 
on the 15th inst. It produced nearly 255,000 fr, 
(10,0002.)._ Barye, Royal Tiger, water-colour, 
960 fr.; Eugéne Delacroix, A Tiger watching 
its Prey, pastel, 650 fr.; Millet, Jean Baptiste, 
Girl drawing Water from a River, water-colour, 
900 fr.; A Farm on the Downs of Greville, 
water-colour, 1,050 fr.; Girl Buying Geese, 
water-colour, 1,080 fr. ; Sheepshearers, water- 
colour, 5,410 fr.; Shepherd Watching his Flock, 
pastel, 3,000 fr.; Lesson in Sewtng, pastel, 
3,500 fr. Drawings: Claude Lorraine, Roman 
Monument, 1,200 fr.; Prudhon, The Empress 
Josephine, 1,100 fr. 

At a sale on the 19th, of furniture from the 
Chateau of St. Jean, the following prices were 
realised: carved bed of the seventeenth century, 
1,250 fr.; large armoire in plaques of rosewood, 
seventeenth century, 690 fr.; two ebony doors for 
library, incrusted in copper Boule, period of Louis 
XIV., 1,020 fr.; large sofa, eight large and eight 
small chairs, tapestry of Beauvais, 4,550 fr. ; orien- 
tal carpet ‘vith arms and corners of fine gold, 
sixteeenth century, 4,120 fr.; four tapestries of 
the sixteenth century, 3,700 fr.; large gothic 
lustre,with armorial bearings and devices, 1,140 fr. ; 
astronomical clock with four dials, German work 
of the sixteenth century, 955 fr.; fine secretary in 
black and gold Japan lacquer, 2,700 fr. ; a garni- 
ture of five pieces, two large beakers, and three 
large jars and covers (potiches), brown céladon, 
with medallions painted in relief, Japan, 1,631 fr. 


On Thursday week, the 20th inst., Messrs, 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge sold a very fine 
collection of Greek, Roman, and English Medals, 
the property of the late Mr. J. J. Jessop. Among 
specimens of Greek cities and kings were two of 
Alexander Aegus, which went for 33s. and 36s. re- 
spectively ; Demetrius I., 24s,; Philistis, (jueen 
of Syracuse, 32s.; two of Alexander Magnus, 
31. 17s. 6d.; two staterr of Alexander Magnus 
and Philip Aridaeus, 3. 7s. 6d. ; Lysimachus of 
Thrace, 30s.; Arsinde Philadelphi, octodrachm, 
with K. behind the queen’s veiled bust, rev. 
APSINOHS. SIAAC.£A80Y., double cornucopia 
with pendent grayes and taeniae, very fine and 
rare, 9/. Among the Roman gold coins were :— 
Nero and Agrippina, 3/. 10s.; Nero, 38s.; two of 
Galba, 3/. 8s. ; two of A. Pius, 2. 19s., and another 
set of two, 3/.; two of M. Aurelius, 3/. 10s, The 
English silver coins included Aelfred, 44s., aud 
36s.; Mary Queen of Scots, pattern for @ 
testoon, 5/. 7s. 6d.; Mary, three testoons, 4/. 6s. ; 
Elizabeth, crown, 3/.6s.; Cromwell, crown, 2/. 12s.; 
Cromwell, crown and shilling, 1658, 4J. 2s. 6d. ; 
Victoria, pattern Gothic crown, 1846, 5/. 15s. 
The English gold coins included Henry VUL, 
sovereign, 6/7. 10s.; Mary, sovereign, 5/. 58.5 
Mary, angel, 3/. 5s. ; Elizabeth, sovereign, 5. 15s. ; 
Charles I., Oxford three-pound pieces, 6/., 5/. i0s., 
4l. 12s., and 61. Os.; Briot’s sovereign, 2/. 15s. 5 
Commonwealth, twenty-shilling piece, 2/. 6s.; 
Charles IT., pattern for a crown, 1662, 110. 5s. ; 
Anne, Croker’s Blenheim medal, 3. 15s. ; George 
III., pattern crown, 1817, by Wyon, 182. 58.; 
proof of the twopence, 1797, 10/. 10s. ; George IV., 
“ Whiteaves” pattern crown, 1820, 10/.; W illiam 
IV., pattern crown, 1831, 14/. 5s.; Victoria, 2 
brillant proof of the florin, 1848, 87. 8s.; James 
V. of Scotland, bonnet piece, 1540, 41. 15s. ; Mary 
of Scotland, ryal, 82. 17s. 6d.; William LIl., 
pistole and half pistole, 4/. 12s.; Anne, pattern 
‘arthing, 1. 7s. Among the silver medals were: 


four Royalist badges of Charles, 5/.; Charles I.,Lord 
Kimbolton, and Lord Fairfax, three medals, 3/. 108.5 
meda's of Lenthall, Thurloe, and Monk, 3l. 178. 
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Gd.; Colonel Strangeways, 2/7. 10s.; Cromwell as 
General-in-Chief, 3/.; Charles II, 2/. 6s.; 
William II. of Orange, 2/. 6s.; William IIT. on 
taking of Drogheda, 1/. 15s.; Peter the Great, 3/. 
3s.; “Tupper,” Nell Gwyn, &c., four medals, 3/. 
7s, 6d.; Admiral van Tromp, 3/. 3s. Among the 
miscellaneous coins were:—a double ducat of 
Charles V., 22. 5s.; a Oromwell crown, with 
slight flaw, 1658, 5/. 7s. 6d.; a silver penny 
of Coenwulf, 28s. ; Napoleon, forty-francs, twenty- 
francs, &c., six in all, 6/. 7s. Gd. A set of the 

‘umismatic Chronicle in twenty-five vols. sold for 
151. 5s., and the total day’s sale reached 610/. 
11s. 6d. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Law has pronounced, and pronounced to some 
extent adversely, upon the action of Mr. Herbert, 
R.A., in confiscating a daub which purported to 
be a Herbert, signed with his name, and dated 
with a date proper to one of his genuine works of 
somewhat allied subject-matter and arrangement. 
But public opinion is not bound to adopt the 
rigidity of law in assessing this question. Most 
people will think that Mr. Herbert asserted a 
natural and imprescriptible right in deciding for 
himself that this insolent forgery should not dis- 
grace his name and hand, and should not delude 
some too-credulous purchaser; and artists will 
even be obliged to him for bearing the brunt of 
an action at law in so honourable a cause. 


We have received from Messrs. Woollams and 
Co., of No. 110 High Street, Manchester Square, 
a set of specimens of “a new material for decora- 
tive purposes,” which has been in hand for some 
years, and is now patented in this country and in 
France. “It consists of flock paper raised into 
high relief, and so modelled or embossed by pres- 
sure as to give to the surface the effect of carving 
in bas-relief.” It is adapted for wall-hangings, 
decorative panels, &c., &c., and will bear painting 
orvarnishing. The general effect is bold, decisive, 
and we may fairly say agreeable. The particular 
patterns sent to us are unequal in merit. Two or 
three of them are skilful and pleasant enough, the 
forms being always considerably conventionalised, 
which suits the process; others are of a very 
ordinary quality, not particularly artistic, and, 
to our taste, the reverse of interesting, The in- 
vention does, however, appear to be a serviceable 
one, capable of a wide range of application, and 
not unlikely to obtain it. 


Ir is intended to issue shortly a Selection of 
Sketches of architectural and general interest in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester, comprising 
views of old halls, churches, details, &c. The 
volume will consist of drawings from the sketch- 
hooks submitted for the prizes of the Manchester 
Society of Architects by Messrs. W. Ball, H. S. 
Grimshaw, P. Hesketh, J. N. Horsfield, I. H. 
Kemp, J. G. Lansdale, F. W. Mee, and G. H. 
Ormerod. There are to be about fifty plates, with 
descriptive letterpress by Mr. C. W. Sutton. 


We hear that arrangements are in progress in 
Australia for holding an International Exhibition 
at Melbourne in 1879, and that the project has 
received the support of the Legislative Assembly 
of the colony, 


Tar Union Centrale has organised a com- 
petition to take place next March among the 
a of the various schools of design in Paris. 
The results of this competition are to be exhibited 
in the special department of the Union Centrale 
at the Universal Exhibition of 1878. No com- 
petitor will be admitted who is over twenty-six 
years of age. 


Tur Cluny Museum has grown so rapidly 
Within the last few years that it is now found 
necessary to build an annexe to hold some of ite 
recent collections. The new gallery will form 


& continuation of the present one, on the first 
Storey. 


Tur enlargements at the Luxembourg are now 
nearly completed, the gallery of modern sculpture 
being at the present time closed in order that the 
necessary works may be undertaken for bringing 
it into conjunction and harmonious disposition 
with the grand new gallery which has been built 
in continuation, This is stated to be substantially 
finished, only requiring a few last touches of 
decoration. 


Durine the restorations recently undertaken at 
the Chateau d’Anet, a castle famous in French 
history, an ancient crypto-portique has been ex- 
cavated which was built by Philibert Delorme, 
and is mentioned by him in his Tratté de Vart de 
bdtir, Its structure is perfectly preserved, and 
altogether this crypt forms an interesting specimen 
of French architecture of the sixteenth century. 
It was supposed that it had been destroyed by the 
Duc de Vendéme when he took the castle ; but it 
now appears that it was only closed up. 


Tur death is announced of M. Achille Martinet, 
a distinguished French engraver and member of 
the Institute. His best-known works are his fine 
engravings from several of Raphael’s most cele- 
brated pictures ; also engravings after Delaroche, 
Gallait, Horace Vernet, and other artists. His 
funeral was largely attended by the artists of 
Paris. 


In the December number of the Portfolio Prof. 
Colvin finishes his interesting series of articles on 
“ Albrecht Diirer: his Teachers, Rivals, and Fol- 
lowers.” The careful study which he has given 
to this subject, and the patient labour with which 
he has gathered together all the scattered scraps of 
knowledge that could be found concerning it, 
merit the thanks of all lovers of German art. 
It is delightful to be able to learn so much on a 
somewhat dry and perplexed subject in such a 

leasant and easy manner. In the present num- 

be Prof. Colvin, going back a little in point of 
date, deals with the vexed question of the identity 
of the master who signed with a W. After most 
careful consideration, he tells us, he has been 
forced to admit the soundness of Thausing’s con- 
clusion that this master is none other than 
Wolgemuth, as was at first supposed; in truth, 
the arguments for this view are extremely power- 
ful, though not so overwhelmingly conclusive as 
to prevent future controversy. The claims of 
Jacopo de’ Barbarj, who is —— by a recent 
critic to have signed with a while in Ger- 
many, are evidently considered by Prof. Colvin as 
beneath notice, for he does not even deign to upset 
them. This is the only article in the Portfolio 
calling for notice this month, but a charming and 
splendidly-executed etching by Rajon from a 
painting by G. P. Chalmers, R.S.A., entitled 
Prayer, and another by Lhuillier from Gains- 
borough’s quaint portrait of Lady Georgiana 
Spencer as a child, give great artistic worth to the 
number. 


Tue December number of the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts is rich in illustrations, and corre- 
spondingly high in price. It opens with a first 
article on the but little known Augsburg 
Museum, in which the writer, M. Paul Mantz, 
gives an interesting account of several of the 
early German Masters, although he does not 
profess any profound knowledge of German art, 
and admits that Zeitblom, of whom he first treats, 
is only “ un ami d’hier.” There are several paint- 
ings by Zeitblom in the Augsburg Museum, one 
of whici, representing an episode from the legend of 
St. Valentine, is reproduced in the Gazette. M. 
Charles Ephrussi, continuing in a fifth article his 
careful study of the drawings of Albrecht Diirer, 
deals especially with one in the Hulot collection, 
now transferred to the Berlin Museum, represent- 
ing Samson overthrowing the Philistines. This 
highly-finished and elaborate monochrome design, 
which is admirably reproduced by the Goupil 
process in the Gazette, formed part of a diptych, 
the other panel of which, representing the Resur- 
rection of Christ, is now in the Albertina at 











Vienna. It was first mentioned in the Imhof 
catalogue, and is curious as exhibiting a more 
decided Renaissance influence than is to be found 
generally in Diirer’s works. It is more in the 
style of the “ Little Masters” who followed him, 
but larger and bolder than their works. In the 
other articles M. Demay writes on “Sacerdotal 
Costume as seen on the Seals of the National 
Archives ;” M. L. Gonse continues his review of 
the Wicar collection in the Musée de Lille ; and M. 
de Lostalot reviews several new illustrated books. 
The usual half-yearly bibliography of works on art 
is given at the end of the number, and its artistic 
riches are augmented by a skilful etching by A. 
Mongin, of a portrait of Alexandre Dumas, painted 
this year by Meissonier. It presents the popular 
writer just turning on his chair away from his 
library table, with an expression of polite in- 
difference on his face. 








THE STAGE. 


A comMON notion that Christmas pantomimes have 
for some years been in a declining way seems to be 
founded upon no better evidence than the fact that, 
whereas forty years or so ago nearly every theatre of 
the higher class produced a pantomime on Boxing 
Night, there are now a very considerable number 
which decline to follow this custom. The abso- 
lute number of pantomimes at this season has 
nevertheless steadily increased, and it is probable 
that the activity of the enterprise of managers in 
this way beais even an increasing proportion to the 
total amount of theatrical entertainments. Drury 
Lane, which has again been supplied by Mr. 
Blanchard with a version in rhymed verse of an 
old nursery-story, still enjoys a decided pre- 
eminence in this field. Covent Garden also con- 
tinues to be a favoured pantomime house. The 
Adelphi maintains its new and pretty custom of 
producing a pantomime played by children only; 
and there are elaborate pantomimes at the Aqua- 
rium Theatre, the Crystal Palace, and the Alex- 
andra Palace. Besides this, Mr. Hollingshead 
has devoted the Gaiety stage to daily morning 
performances of a new pantomime of a very bright 
and entertaining kind, in which our old nursery 
acquaintances Valentine and Orson contend for 
mastery,and the bearand the wild men of the woods 
afford much delight to youthful spectators. With 
these might almost be classed this year Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, where a grand fairy play and 
ballet performed in dumb show by three hundred 
clever little children comes even nearer to panto- 
mime in earlier days, when the greased slide and 
ill-used policeman were strangers to its scenes, 
and even the red-hot poker had yet to be reckoned 
among its inevitable concomitants. Nor must we 
forget to mention that a species of pantomime, 
artfully contrived to justify the intervention of 
equestrian performers, has made its appearance at 
the circuses of Mr. Hengler and the Messrs, 
Sanger. To infer, however, that these exhaust 
the list of pantomime houses would be to betray 
but an imperfect acquaintance with the present 
condition of the amusements of the people. In the 
suburbs of London there are at least ten theatres of 
vast size where Christmas pantomime is cultivated 
with great pains and at considerable expense, and 
is performed, asa rule, twice a day in the holidays. 
To the old playgoer it cannot but seem s 

that Sadler’s Wells, though recently rebuilt upon 
a large scale, is not among these pantomimic 
theatres, for Sadler's Wells—the very cradle of 
pantomime and for ever associated with the name 
of the renowned Grimaldi—enjoyed up to a few 
years ago a high reputation for this class of enter- 
tainment. But thus it is that “the old order 
changeth, yielding place to new.” The leading 
characteristics of these pieces undergo but little 
variation from year to year, though as a rule they 
tend, at the better kind of theatres, more and 
more to the nature of fairy extravaganzas, the 
rough business of the harlequinade being propor- 
tionately curtailed. Five harlequinade scenes, 
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however, follow upon the transformation scene at 
Drury Lane ; and in token of the manager’s faith 
in the unabated importance of this part of the 
entertainment, we have, as before, not only 
double sets of harlequins, columbines, clowns, 
and pantaloons, but a new character introduced 
under the name of Harlequina 4 la Watteau. 
There is, we observe, a tendency to abstain from 
that habit of interpolating allusions to politics 
which a few years ago, when Mr. Lowe had lately 
introduced an obnoxious match-tax, grew to such 
a height as to necessitate a solemn warning from 
the Lord Chamberlain. The rule which denies 
to the players a little of that liberty which is so 
fully enjoyed by the political caricaturist is per- 
haps a hard one; but pantomimes are peculiarly 
the entertainment of the young folks, who ought 
not to be puzzled with these imported witticisms. 
The text of Mr. Blanchard’s Christmas “annual” 
at Drury Lane is entirely free from objections of 
this kind—indeed, it is the old habit of that ex- 
perienced writer to set forth his nursery story in 


an honest way, which disdains to draw laughter - 


from unlawful sources. 


Mr. BurRNAND’s romantic drama entitled The 
Turn of the Tide, originally produced at the 
Queen’s Theatre, has been revived by Mr. Neville 
at the Olympic, with the aid of a very efficient 
company, of which Mrs. John Wood, Mr. Anson, 
Mr. Neville, Miss Sophie Young, and Miss Florence 
Terry are the leading members. The play is 
founded on a novel, The Morals of May Fair by 
Mrs. Edwardes, which fact may account for the 
rather rambling progress of the story. If there is 
little coherence in its elements, there is much 
amusement and a fair amount of strong interest in 
its successive scenes; and the revival promises to 
be more attractive than some recent productions 
at this house, 


A Night of Terror, by Mr. Wyndham and Mr. 
Mathison, produced at the Folly Theatre on 
Saturday last, is a boisterously extravagant but 
entertaining piece, founded on La Poudre d’ Escam- 
pette of MM. Bocage, Hennequin, and Blum, 
which was brought out at the Théitre des 
Variétés in May last. Mr. W. J. Hill being the 
hero of many of the farcical incidents which follow 
each other in rapid succession, much merriment 
necessarily ensues; and the introduction of a 
burlesque element, with the aid of Mr. Howson, 
Miss Munroe, and Miss Cameron, who sing lively 
snatches of music in the old Vaudeville fashion, 
serves to give colour and brightness to the piece. 
La Poudre d’Escampette enjoyed no great success 
on the French stage; but this version, which has 
been somewhat modified, is likely to secure the 
favour of visitors to the Folly. Peacock’s Holiday 
—a compressed English version of the amusing 
awe de M. Perrichon—has also been revived 

ere. 


A PANTOMIMIC extravaganza by Messrs. Farnie 
and Reece, produced at the AlHambra on Wednes- 
day evening, is founded on the once-famous Le 
Diable 4 Quatre. The story of this piece is essen- 
tially the same as that of The Devil to Pay, in 
which Mrs. Jordan—and nearly a century earlier 
Kitty Clive—then Miss Rafter, were accustomed 
to delight audiences. The version has been 
liberally provided by the adaptors with modern 
allusions and fresh witticisms. Its English title 
is Wildfire. 


Le Phoque, the new comedy by MM. Henne- 
quin and Delacour at the Palais Royal, has 
greatly disappointed expectations. In the first 
act Geoffroy as a vulgar Parisian, just returned 
_ from Dieppe, delighted with the pleasures of the 

seaside, and above all with the acquaintance he 
has made with a certain count and countess, 
created much amusement ; but the intrigue which 
follows is not very ingenious or very novel; and 
the piece was felt to be tedious. It is needless to 
say that tedious comedies are not for the Palais 
Royal. 











MUSIC. 


Art the Paris Opera Meyerbeer’s last work, L’Afri- 
caine, was revived on the 17th inst., after an 
absence from the stage of rather more than four 
years, its last previous performance having taken 
place in October, 1873. The chief characters 
were sustained on the present occasion by Mdlles, 
Krauss and Daram, and MM. Salomon and Las- 
salle, 


MeENDELSssoHN’s Lobgesang was performed last 
Sunday week at the Concerts du Conservatoire, 
Paris, under the direction of M. Deldevez. The 
work would appear to be less appreciated in France 
than it is in this country, if one may judge from a 
remark of the critic of the Revue et Gazette 
Musicale, that with the exception of the Alle- 
gretto un poco agitato and one or two choruses 
“Vaudition en est peu récréative”! 


Bert10z’s La Damnation de Faust seems to be 
meeting with an unprecedented success at Paris. 
It has been performed three times lately at the 
Concerts du Chitelet, under M. Colonne, and 
another repetition is announced for to-morrow. 
On each occasion five or six numbers have been 
encored, although the performance lasts three 
hours. 


A new edition of Lulli’s opera Thésée, for voice 
and piano, by Th. Lajarte, has just been published 
in Paris by Th. Michaélis, as the first volume of a 
Collection des chefs-d'ceuvre classiques de Vopéra 
Srangais. 

M. Denrtv, of Paris, has just published in one 
volume octavo a history of French opera, by M. 
Jacques Hermann, under the title Le Drame 
Lyrique en France, depuis Gluck jusqu’a nos 
jours. 

Tue death is announced from Paris of Pierre- 
Alexandre-Frangois Chevillard, professor of the 
violoncello at the Conservatoire. M. Chevillard 
was born at Antwerp in 1811. More than forty 
years ago he founded in Paris the first society for 
the performance of chamber music, turning his 
attention especially to the last quartetts of 
Beethoven. 


Mop1ite. BLANCHE BARETTI,well known in France 
as a singer of opéra-comique, died at Paris on 
the 16th inst. in her thirty-seventh year. She 
was a pupil of the Conservatoire, and made her 
first appearance at the Théatre Lyrique in 1860. 
She had retired from the stage for some years in 
consequence of ill health. 


Scnumann’s Der Rose Pilgerfahrt, a charming 
work, which is almost unknown in this country, 
has been performed by the Société de Musique at 
Brussels, under the direction of M. Henri 
Warnots. 


Tue Mustkalisches Wochenblatt announces that 
the orchestra of the Opera at Vienna, reputed to 
be one of the finest in Europe, will give six con- 
certs in Paris, and will also pay a visit to 
London. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Ada and Gerty ; or, Hand in Hand Heavenward, cr 8vo 
(Nelson) 3/6 
Adams (W. H. D.), The Bird World described with Pen 
SG FO BOE iC oo cdvcccitcccsccscccacs +e.» (Nelson) 10/6 
Anderson (Dr.), Searching the Scripture in order to Abide 
in Communion with God, 12mo.............. (Morgan) 2/6 
Argosy, vol, xxiv., July to December, 1877, 8vo (Bentley) 5/0 
Bayliss (W.), The Witness of Art; or, The Legend of 
BOGE, CF BVO oc cccccesecccecocees +s.++. (Hardwicke) 6/0 
Bernay (A. J.), Notes on Chemistry for Students, 12mo 
(Churchill) 3/6 
Besant (W.) and J. Rice, Golden Butterfly, 12mo 
(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Besant (W.) and J. Rice, My Little Girl, 12mo 
(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Besant (W.) and J. Rice, With Harp and Crown, 12mo 
(Chatto & Windus) 
Black Beauty, his Groom and Companions, translated by 
A. Sewell, 12mo .......... 5. ween elinmte eeieh (Jarrold) 
Blackie (J. 8.), Natural History of Atheism, cr 8vo 
(Daldy) 
Blackwood (S. A.), Things which God hath joined together, 
BNE isceusaeiestatncanecieseeasegen escceee (Nisbet) 
Book of Scottish Poems, edited by J. Ross, cr 8vo 
(Edinburgh Publishing Company) 7/6 


2/0 
2/0 
6/0 
1/0 





ee 
——<—<— 


Boyle (F.), Narrative of an Expelled Correspondent, 8vo 


(Bentley) 14/9 
Brock (W.), Life of, by C. M. Burell, cr 8vo .... (Nisbet) 6/0 
Broome (H.), The Missing Will, 3 vols, cr 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) 31/¢ 
Brunefille (G. E.), Topo, a Tale of English Children in 
Ttaly, large sq ......e000- seeeseeeses (Marcus Ward) 4/6 
Burke's Peerage and Baronctage, 1878, roy Svo (Harrison) 38/9 
Burroughs (H. C.), Autumn Readings on the Poetical 
Books of the Bible,]2mo ............. eocceee (Nisbet) 5/9 
Campion (J. S.), On the Frontier ; Reminiscences of Wild 
Sports, &C., VO... eeseeseesseceeecs (Chapman & Hall) 16/9 
Challoner (Bp.), Martyrs to the Catholic Faith, 4to (Jack) 31/6 
Christian Cabinet, vol. 1877, cy BVO ...0..ceceeees (Taylor) V6 
Christian Treasury, vol. 1877, roy 8vo 
(Johnstone & Hunter) 6% 
Churchman’s Companion, 8rd series, vol. xvi., cr 8v0 y 
: ’ (Masters) 49 
Classic Preachers of the English Church. Lectures de- 
livered at St. James’s Church, with Introduction by J. B, 
Kempe, Cr 8V0...00..sssseeeeeeececeeeeeee(Je Murray) 7/6 
Clergyman’s Magazine, vol. v., July to Dec., 1877, 8vo 
(Hodder) 7/6 
Clifford (J. R. 8.), Homes and Home Life in Bible Lands, 
12mO .......+++.+++++++..( Wesleyan Conference Office) 2/9 
Conder (E. R.), Basis of Faith, Congregational Union 
Lectures, 1877, 8V0 ....++seesseeesessseeeeee+( Hodder) 12/9 
Craig (C. P.), Zella, and other Poems, 12mo .... (Hodder) 5/0 
Culross (J.), Thy first Love ; Christ’s Message to Ephesus, 
12m0 ....+04- eoccces ob s0eceececececeesoce - (Morgan) 2/6 
Curtis (S. J.), The Levitical Priests, cr 8vo...... (lark) 5/0 . 
Dafforne (J.), The Albert Memorial, Hyde Park, its His- 
CO, Mig CUR cvcesccscs eves secs seeccesseees (Virtue) 25/0 
Davidson (T.), Life of a Scottish Probationer, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) 7/¢ 
Davidson (C. and M. J.), Precedents and Forms in Con- 
veyancing, vol. v., part 2, 3rd ed., roy 8vo ....(Maxwell) 32/0 
Dawson (G.), Sermons on Disputed Points and 
Occasions, cr 8vo .........+.... (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Eliot (G.), Romola, cabinet ed., cr 8vo....(W.,Blackwood) 5 
Elliot (H. M.), History of India, vol. viii., 8vo..(Triibner) 24/0 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th ed., vol. vii., 4to ....(Black) 36/0 
Fox (G.), Carols for Christmas Tide, roy 8vo....(Novello) 2/0 
Gregory (W.), Animal Magnetism, 2nd edition, 8vo 


(Harrison) 5/0 
Hare (A. J. C.), Walks in London, 2 vols., cr Svo (Daldy) 24/0 
Harrison (W. H.), Lazy Lays and Prose Imaginings, cr 8vo 





(Harrison) 7/6 
Hay (M. C.), Under the Will, and other Tales, 3 vols., cr 
fee arate veeseeeee (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Hogg (J.), Cure of Cataract and other Eye Affections, cr 
WR iin6seessannness veccccccccccccccccccccce(bailliere) 2/6 
Home Visitor, 1877, 4to ....... Ceccccccecves -... (Hunt) 2/0 
Homilist, edited by Dr. Thomas, vol. iv., enlarged series, cr 
og eee eecceccces 0006 00ce ceeccccs (Simpkin & Co.) 7/6 
Industrial Art, edited by J. H. Lamprey, vol. i., 4to 
(Hardwicke) 7/6 
Kingston (W. H. G.), In the Rocky Mountains, 12mo 
(Nelson) 3/6 
L’Estrange (A. G.), History of English Humour, 2 vols., 
kp ee re seedovesee (Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Lever (C.), Lord Kilgobbin, cr 8vo .......... (Routledge) 3/6 
Little Ones at Home, vol. i., cr 8VO .....+.+. . (J. Hodges) 2/0 
Lytton (E. Bulwer), Novels, vol. ii., Night and Morning, 
DO 0000 soccasneeeaneeses ebntece-ceonenaue .(Routledge) 7/6 
Mann (R. J.), Domestic Economy and Household Science, 
BERD ccccccccvessiveseesse seeeeeees (Stanford) 4/6 


Marie, a Young Girl’s History, cr 8vo .......... (Cassell) 6/0 
Martineau (H.), History of the Thirty Years’ War, vol. ii., 
BD vase cvccccsenceon Rete aes seeee (Bell) 3/6 
Mason (J.), Annual Summary, 1877, 12mo....(Lockwood) 3/6 
Mason (J.), Year Book of Facts, 1877, 12mo..(Lockwood) 3/6 
Masters in English Theology, being the King’s College 
Lectures, 1877, edited by A. Barry, cr 8vo..(J. Murray) 7/6 





Monitor, Vol. 1877, 8VO .....seeeceseeeeeese+(J+ Hodges) 2/' 
Morison (J.), Pontius Pilate : a Drama ; and other Poems, 
MPU si dccdsncekchiatidnsesadeeenssuaes e+eseee(Daldy) 5/0 


De scccccccccccccccs 

Payn (J.), Fallen Fortunes; a Novel, cr 8vo 
(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 

Penny Post, VOl. 1877, 8V0 ...02s+sceceeesseees(J» Parker) 1/8 

Ramsay (E. B.), Reminiscences of Scottish Life, cr = 


all) 6/0 
Rigg (A.), Practical Treatise on Steam Engine, 4to (Spon) 42/0 
Routh (C. H. F.), On Overwork and Premature Mental 
Decay, cr 80 ....ccceseeeee ov eseees eeeeees(Bailliere 
Sanger (C.), Life’s Voyage; a Poem, 12mo ...... 
Science Gossip, Vol. 1877, TOY BVO ...eeesereee (Hard 
Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels, vol. iii., 12mo .. 
Seiler (C.), Micro-Photographs in Histology, vol. i., 
WTO AUD cscisereonvsesasacecees aioned (Macmillan) 2/6 
Simms (F. W.), England to Calcutta by the Overland 
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